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The principal spring of our actions was to have the government of the state in our 
hands; that our principal views were the conservation of this power; great employments 
to ourselves, great opportunities of rewarding those who have helped to raise us, and 
of harming those who stood in opposition to us !—Bolingbroke. 


By the theory of our institutions, as well as those of the more monarchi- 
cal administration of Great Britain, the purse strings of the nation are 
supposed to rest with the popular branch of the government. The 
House of Commons, as well as of Representatives, is the immediate agent of 
the tax-paying people, and these claim the right neither to be taxed without 
their consent nor, to be taxed to a greater extent than they see proper to 
permit. The traditional law of the British constitution, and the written 
mandates of our own, require that all money bills shall originate with the 
‘lower’ House. This phrase ‘‘ lower house’ seems to have been bor- 
rowed, like many other names, and usages among us, from our monarchi- 
cal ancestors, although they apply but awkwardly to our republican cir- 
cumstance. In England, where the power comes down from the throne, 
that class of legislators is the highest, which ranks nearest the seat of 
power; the representatives of the people are consequently the lowest in 
the scale, and these are permitted to sit as legislators at all only at the 
will of the sovereign, and may by him be summoned to the bar of the 
Lords, reprimanded and dismissed. In the United States the reverse is 
the case ; the seat of power is in the people, for whom the representatives 
more immediately appear, the senate being in fact rather the representa- 
tive of state sovereignty than of the people of the United States, in their 
collective capacity. ‘The House of Representatives, therefore, if rank 
should be arrogated by either branch of the government, is of the highest 
grade. The constitution has made it ‘requisite that all bills for raising 
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revenue shall originate in the House of Representatives. This raising of 
revenue for the economical adininistration of necessary government is the 
most important business of the national legislature. It, of course, em- 
braces the whole power over the national purse; no expenditure of the 
public money can legally be made, unless it has been proposed and deter- 
mined on by vote in the House of Representatives. The Senate has 
merely a concurrent option in the matter, and the executive branch, if the 
bill passes by two-thirds, has only to perform faitnfully what is thus ordered. 
The people themselves, through their representatives, are to consider what 
expenses may be incurred, and they are bound to find the means of meeting 
all such as they determine upon. It would appear, however, to be the case, 
from the nature and tenor of the executive reports made to Congress, that 
the reverse of all this is true; that the Cabinet Officers and their Beau- 
reaux have to consider how much money they can conveniently expend 
in the promotion of party schemes through the application of the public 
money and patronage, and to send in the sum total through the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to Congress, and demand its payment, without 
in any degree condescending to explain the nature and objects of the 
expenditure. Such, eminently, is the document offered to Congress by Mr. 
Meredith. An attempt to remedy this growing evil in some degree was made 
at the last session of Congress, by the passage of a law, requiring, after the 
30th of June, 1849, that the gross amount of all duties collected should be 
returned to the Treasury without any deduction for expenses. The Secre- 
tary was required to send in estimates for the expenses of collecting the 
revenues, that specific appropriations may be made by Congress for that 
object. The 4th section of the act was as follows: 


“Section 4. And be it further enacted, That so much money as may be 
necessary to pay the expenses of collections referred to in the next preceding 
section, including the first half of the next fiscal year, and until specific appro- 
priations for the “objec: 's shall be made by Congress, be, and the same are hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the treasury, to be expended after the 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and forty-nine, under the direction of the 
Secretary thereof, conformably to law and regulation: Provided, That the ex- 
penses of collecting the revenue from customs shall not thereafter exceed the 
sum of one million five hundred and sixty thousand dollars per annum, together 
with such sums as under the law are paid into the treasury for drayage, cartage, 
labor, and storage; and in proportion for a less time.” 


The expenses for collecting the revenue, $33,034,276, in 1848, reach- 
ed $2,132,636, which was, as increased by the war, a larger sum than 
was ever before expended for that purpose. In 1831, the revenue was 
$36,771,288, and the expense of collection $1,216,009. Congress, 
therefore, m view of returning peace, had reduced the amount to 
$1,560,000 per annum. The section of law plainly orders that this re- 
duction shall take effect “thereafter,” viz., the thirtieth June, 1849. 
Now it clearly became the duty of the Secretary to set about making 
such reductions as would gradually bring the expenses within the amount 
ordered, without detriment to the service. Instead of doing so, however, 
he, hoping that the fall elections would give such a complexion to Con- 
gress as would sustain his proceedings, construed the law to mean that 
the reductions were not to take effect until January, 1850; and the 
Attorney-General consented to that construction. Accordingly he in- 
creased the expenditures of the first six months, by sinecure appoint- 
ments and enhanced salaries, to an amount never before reached for a 
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similar period. In the meantime the democracy triumphed at the fall 
elections, and an incorruptible Congress presented itself to scrutinize 
the conduct of executive officers. When this Congress assembled, the 
first thing done was for the Secretary to ask for a repeal of the law of 
March, which he had violated, and for an appropriation of an increased 
sum, to meet his inordinate outlay. 

The want of organization in the House delayed action for a time, but 
finally the Senate agreed that he should have for the year the same sum as 
was expended in 1848 in time of war, viz., $2,132,636, but inasmuch as 
$1,291,897 21 had already been expended in the first half of the year, 
there would remain of this sum but $840,739 52 for the second half of 
the year ; and although that sam was $60,739 more than the law of March 
ordered, the Secretary begged daily at the door of the Ways and Means, 
like Oliver Twist, for “ more.” Mr. Bayly, the able chairman, in order 
that the country might not suffer for the misconduct of the officer, in not 
making timely reduction, agreed to allow him for the last half of the 
year one-half the sum expended in 1848, viz., $1,066,318. This would 
make, with the sum already expended, $2,358,215, for the year, or 7 per 
cent. of the revenue. A few figures will show the whole at a glance: 














By law of , Senate Committee 
“March. Expended. bill Ways and Means. 
ist Six Months.... $780,000....1,291,897 21*.. .1,291,897 21....1,291,897 21 
2d " e-ee =. 780,000... 1,325,000 00T... 840,739 52....1,066,318 00 
es kckes $1,560,000 2,616,897 ,21 2,132,636,73 2,358,215,21 
* Already expended. + Asked for by Secretary. 


Mr. Bayly possibly in his anxiety for the public weal went too far in allow- 
ing this exorbitant sum. Ifthe Secretary did not reduce his expenses in the 
first six months to the limit of the law, why should he not do so in the last 
six months? Instead of doing so, the same wasteful and abominable ad- 
ministration of the customs, by inefficient and incapable men who were 
put in the places of able officers, is continued. While these enormous 
expenses were persisted in, the Secretary sought, on his own responsibi- 
lity, to increase the tariff to meet them! This was done by issuing 
a circular, requiring the importers to pay the expense of weighing, 
guaging, and measuring goods, subject to duty, with the labor, cart- 
age, storage, and other expenses of appraisement. This was equal, for 
example, to an increase of 40 cents per ton duty on iron, and } ct. per lb. 
on sugar. An executive officer thus took upon himself to alter the whole 
revenue system of the country. The order of the people through Congress 
was, that the erpenses should not exceed a certainsum. This was construed 
into a power to make the people pay the expenses by increasing their 
taxes, for the benefit of Mr, Meredith’s particular friends, the iron masters 
of his native state. The people who are all consumers of iron, sugar, &c., 
forbade certain expenses. Mr. Meredith apparently thinks that to continue 
those expenses, and make the people pay them in the enhanced cost of iron, 
instead of directly from the Treasury, is obeying the order ! This high-hand- 
ed attempt to alter the revenue system is the more glaring, that only a short 
time since a favorable treaty with the German states was rejected by the 
Senate, on the ground, that by stipulating reciproce! duties it was a usur- 
pation by the executive or treaty-making power of the right to “‘ regulate 
commerce” which belongs to Congress alone. Mr. Meredith is ordered 
to curtail expenses, and he increases the tariff instead. 
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Extraordinary as is this circular, it is not more so than the strange 
tenor of the annual report which raised the expenditure of the ‘year 
$7,641,000 above the current appropriations of Congress. A statement 
is presented to Congress to the effect that the Executive department have 
concluded to spend $43,651,585 94 in the fiscal year 1850, and $44,997,- 
092 73 for the year 1851, and that in view of this expenditure they will re- 
quire, in addition to the proceeds of the taxes, authority to borrow 
$16,475,215 39; that is to say, for two years the estimates of expenditure 
are $88,648,578 67, and the estimated revenue from all sources $70,088,- 
499; thus exhausting the $2,184,974 28 that was in the Treasury July 
1, 1849, and requiring an issue of new 6 per cent. stock to the extent 
of $16,375,215 39, in a time of profound peace, and with a larger re- 
venue from ordinary sources than has been received for many years. 
The first thing that strikes the reader in contemplating this extraordinary 
statement, is its great similarity to the abortive trick played off upon the 
people on the accession of the same party to power in 1841. When that 
event took place, the same cry, emanating from Washington, was spread 
abroad, that there was an “ immense deficit in revenues,’”’ that the debt 
was $31,310,014 20. The Washington organ of the new administration 


stated, June, 1841— 


‘* From the ist June, 1837, to the 4th March, 1841, there appears an excess 
of expenditvres over revenue of THIRTY-ONE MILLION THREE 
HUNDRED AND TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS!! This is the ‘ Na- 
TIONAL Dexst,’—the legacy of Loco-focoism—Mr. Ewing calls it so rightly. 
He recommends that it be funded.” 


Such statements as these were made the pretext for calling the extra 
Session of Congress, in order to fund this “ debt,” abolish the Indepen- 
dent Treasury, and restore a high tariff. Mr. Ewing, the present head 
of the Home Department, came before the country, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, with a report in which he attempted to sustain the allegation on 
which the call for the extra Session was founded. The whole country 
was anxiously expecting the details of the alleged debt, to meet which an 
extra Session had been convened at great expense. It finally appeared, 
composed of the following items, in the report of Mr. Ewing: 


Surplus in Treasury, January, 1837, including 4th instalment due 


I i at te oe ae en ee a as ws oe $17.109,473,26 

















Receipts from sales of Stock of the United States Bank, &c.,. 9,124,747,00 
Treasury Netes outstanding March 4, 1841.............- »- 5,648,512.40 

taal et kk $31,882,732,66 
Less Cash on hand, March 4, 1841. .............ccceccsce 572.718,46 


Totat debt to be funded................-.- $31,310,014,20 





The exhibition of such a statement as this, as a debt due to some one, 
which it was imperative for Congress to provide for in extra Session, to 
save the credit of the country, was met with the contempt it deserved— 
a trick so palpable was fatal to any confidence that might have been re- 
posed by the public in the new government. The extra Session was an 
abortion, and although the government succeeded in repealing the Inde- 
pendent Treasury, raising the tariff because it was short of revenue, and 
divesting itself of the proceeds of the public lands, by distributing them 


Re 
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among the States, in order to enhance the seeming necessity for borrow- — 
ing, it destroyed its own credit, and could not negotiate a 6 per cent. stock 
on any terms. It will be observe@ that in this period, from 1837 to 1841, 
the government had been engaged in one of the most expensive and 
bloody Indian wars that ever devastated its borders, and that it had also 
been under great expenses, which had been ordered by Congress for many 
improvements suggested by the speculative spirit of previous years. At 
the same time the terrible revulsion that—emanating from London—rolled 
over the commercial world in concentric waves, bankrupting merchants, 
companies and governments, in its course, had deprived the Federal Go- 
vernment of its revenues, and exposed it to the danger of immense losses, 
from which nothing but the skill, energy and forecast of the Hon. Levi 
Woodbury, the Secretary of the Treasury, saved it. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the surplus revenue that was to have been loaned to the States, 
ceased to exist, and the current revenue diminished by loss of customs 
was replenished in some degree by the amounts realized from the stock 
owned by the government in the late United States Bank. These 
amounts enabled the government to sustain an expensive war, and to pass 
through a revulsion which had ruined half the world, with only 

$5,648,512 40 of Treasury notes outstanding at the close of its adminis- 
eration. When, therefore, Mr. Ewing had the hardihood to insinuate that 
a surplus diminished under such circumstances, was a debt to fund which 
Congress must be assembled in extra Session, it was no longer possible for 
him to continue in office, and he was at once supplanted by Mr. Forward. 
The report of Mr. Meredith assimilates in so remarkable a manner to the 
clap-trap practised in the former report of Mr. Ewing, that the aid of the 
“ Home Department’ in its manufacture is evident. The mode in which 
the expenditures of any year are made to appear very large by an incom- 
ing Secretary, is to crowd permanent and indefinite appropriations into that 
year. A little explanation may enable the general reeder the better to 
understand the financial trick: A law of Congress of 1795 required that 
the receipts and expenditures of the fiscal year shall be laid before Con- 
gress annually, distinguishing the expenditures under each head of appro- 
priation, showing the amounts that rem:in unexpended, and to be account- 
ed for in the next statement, of each’ and every appropriation. It is the 

case that sometimes Congress appropriates for certain purposes more mo- 
ney than is found to be actually required for them in the progress of the 
year, and a balance therefore remains unexvended at the close of the 
year. Thus, as an example, Congress in 1846 appropriated $9,000 for 
new Mint machinery, at Charlotte, N.C.; of this only $4,500 was ex- 
pended, consequently there was $4,500 ‘ balance of appropriation,”’ at 
the close of the year. This might or might not be required in the next 
year. In order to prevent abuses growing out of these balances, Congress, 
as early as 1795, passed a law which ordered all such appropriations to be- 
come void at the close of the second year from the date of the appropri- 
ation, and the unexpended balance, if any, to be carried on the books to 
a “ surplus fund.” Hence, of this balance of $4,590, 72 97 was expend- 
ed in 1847, leaving $4,427 03 balance of appropriation, which was un- 
expended and carried to the surplus fund in 1848. This does not apply 
to such appropriations as by the Jaw authorizing them have a longer 
term specially assigned for their operation, as in the case of inter- 
est on the public debt, pensions, &c. Now it is the case that 
every year there is a large balance of appropriations, a part of 
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which will be required to be expended in the new year; but the esti- 
mates for expenditure are usually made up independently of these ba- 
lances, so that as rauch of the new appropriations will remain over for 
another year as was expended of the old in this. Thus, if there is a ba- 
Jance of $1,500,000 appropriated to the civil list and foreign intercourse, 
Congress may make a new appropriation of, s#y $6,000,000, for the same 
purposes, which will make together $7,500,000 at the command of the 
Secretary, and if he forced the expenditures by liberal advances, and 
reckless acknowledgments of ill-founded and uninvestigated claims from 
partisans, he would require that amount of money from regular revenue, 
or if that was insufficient, from loan. It has, however, been uniformly 
the practice to allow as much of the new appropriations to remain over as 
is expended of the old, so that at the end of the year there would be, in 
the case supposed, $1,500,000 of the new appropriation outstanding, 
making the actual expenditure $6,000,000. If this latter rule is depart- 
ed from, the expenditures may be swollen in any one year to an enormous 
amount, requiring any amount of stock issues to meet them. Bearing 
this in mind, the reader will observe that in time of war a patriotic Con- 
gress will, depending upon the vigilance of the Executive to see that its 
confidence is not abused, make liberal appropriations ; and it will also be 
the case that immense claims, on very unstable foundations, will be set 
up by contractors and speculators, not one-half of which are expected to 
be allowed. In rejecting these false claims, and economizing generally, 
a faithful officer will have necessarily a large balance from the liberal ap- 
propriations of Congress to carry to the surplus fund, or in other words 
to extinguish, as is the case of the mint cited. If now those executive 
officers are displaced by those disposed to magnify the expense of the 
war, for the purpose of throwing odium upon a late administration, and 
also to pretend an insufficient revenue for the purpose of procuring an 
increase of indirect taxes for the profit of a class, they have only to en- 
tertain the previously rejected claims, encovrage new claimants, and re- 
gulate the estimates, not by the equity of the case, but by the scale of 
their demands, alledging the necessity of a loan, to swell the already 
large ordinary revenues to a sum equal to the outstanding balances of 
appropriation, together with all the énlarged estimates. 
Take, for instance, the year 1846, the accounts stood as follows :— 


UNITED STATES APPROPRIATIONS, PAYMENTS AND BALANCES FOR THE 
FISCAL YEARS. 






























Balance of Appropriation Total avail- Anwest Carriedto Balance ap 
Appropriation, for able for ranaaih surplus propriation 
July, 1845. year 1846. year 1846. ee fund, June 30. 
Civil, Foreign, &c., $1,519,891,.21 = 8,410,905,10 9,920,796,31  7,925.107,20 156,713,72 1,838,975, 19 
Ae 4,834,495.31  16,987,543.43 21,817,038,47 1: 32 52,161,78 560,659.11 8,004,217,85 
Pet Rcn scl os scos 1,182,775,02  9,091,388,40 10,274,16342 6,455, 01: 3,92 18,388,19 3,800,761,31 
Total, 1846... $7,537,161.54 34.474,837,03 42.011,998,57 27.632,282,00 735,761,02 13,643,954,65 
“ §1847.... —13,643,954,65 60,908,294,72 74,552,249,37 60,520,851,74 702,618.67 13,323,778,96 
~) 1886... 13,328,610.96 66,187,095,90 79,515,706,86 60,665,113,19 185,024,99 18,675,538, 68 
Peds Ee | eesapare | eciepsy =) eende® 5 6 -resdene be. so aexe 


Now, it will be observed that the Secretary had at his command, 
$42,011,998 57, to expend in 1846, of that amount $13,643,954 65 Jaid 
over. If he had been disposed to crowd his payments by hasty contracts, 
large advances to disbursing agents, and pushing prematurely and lavishly 


every possible expenditure, he would have required a further Joan of 


$13,643,954 65. No such iniquity was, however, attempted. It will be 


Deapi 
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observed that the balance of appropriations at the commencement of the 
year, July 1, 1845, was $7,537,161 54; the estimates of the Secretary 
for the year were $26,731,678 90, but the Mexican war broke out, and 
Congress raised the appropriation to $34,474,837 03, being $7,742,158 13 
for military purposes, over the estimates. As, however, the year was 
drawing to a close when the war commenced, nearly the whole of this in- 
creased appropriation, together with an amount equal to the old appro- 
priation, making $13,643,954 65 remained over. This balance was in- 
creased to $18,675,538 68, at the close of 1848, showing an expenditure of 
$5,300,000 less than the appropriation. The report of Mr. Meredith re- 
verses this, and in time of peace asks Congress to borrow money for the 
discharge of a greater part of the old and all the new appropriations, in 
a single year! 

Those not familiar with the government finances might be deceived by 
such tactics, and an administrative majority in both houses might have 
smothered inquiry, and fastened a new debt upon the country for the 
purposes of rank corruption in the exercise of executive patronage and 
bestowal of party emoluments ; most fortunately, however, the Committee 
of ‘‘ Ways and Means” has Mr. Bayly of Virginia, at its head. 

In his annual report for 1848, Mr. Walker estimated the expenditures of 
the year 1850 at $33,218,152 73, including old and permanent appropri- 
ations required to be expended, together with the Mexican indemnity, and 
$24,153,102 92 of new appropriations. Congress appropriated $27,560,- 
650 61, exceeding the estimate by $3,407,647 69. This, with the old and 
permanent appropriations, would make an expenditure of $36,625,700 42 
for the year 1-50, which, deducted from the means as given by Mr. Me- 
redith, $37,823,454 28, would leave a balance on hand, July, 1850, of 
$1,197,763 86. Instead of having this balance on hand, however, Mr. 
Meredith estimates his deficit at $5,828¢A21 66, making, with the balance 
that should be on hand, $7,651,884 46 of expenditure over the estimates 
of Mr. Walker, and the increased appropriation by Congress. This large 
expenditure is made up only by crowding old appropriations into this year. 
The following table will show at a glance: 








Walker's As passed Meredith's 

. estimate. Congress. estimate. 
Balance of appropriation required $3,762.537,29 3,762,537,29 9,096,571,34 
Permanent and indefinite. ..... 5,297,512,52 5,297,512,52 5,297,512,52 
Specific appropriation asked for, 24,153,102,92 27,560,610,61 27,560.650,61 
= is * éonm aa ane 1,696,861,47 
hie diacik wis 3 make Hal $33,213,152,73 36,625,700,42 43,651,585,94 


Of the $1,696,851 47 now asked for, a considerable proportion is al- 
ledged to be for the expense of collecting the revenue for the last half of 
the year, in gross violation of law, as before recited. But it appears from 
the returns that means are asked for to defray $5,334.034 05 of old appro- 
priations, beyond what Mr. Walker estimated as necessary ; and the Secre- 
tary in making this demand does not vouchsate a single line of explana- 
tion, nor even so much as condescend to state the heads of expenditure. 
Mr. Walker’s whole estimate for the year has been increased 33 per cent., 
and Congress is asked to borrow the money without a word of explana- 
tion Mr. Walker’s estimates always were found to be nearly accurate. 
In December, 1848, he estimated the balance on hand, July 1, 1849, at 
$2,833,694. Mr. Meredith succeeded him in March, and in Dec., 1849, 
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reports the balance on hand July last at $2,184,964 28. Out of an expen- 
diture of $57,631,657,88, a variation of $670,000 in Mr. Walker’s es- 
timates was not large, and having been found so early correct in the es- 
imates for 1849, more credit should be reposed in his estimate for 1850, 
which was that a balance of $5,040,542 11 would be in the Treasury, 
instead of a deficit of $5,828,121,66, as now estimated by Mr. Meredith, 
being a difference of $10,868,663 77 in the two estimates. When, in his 
communication to Congress, under date of Nov. 16, 1849, the Secretary 
asked for additional appropriations to the amount of $1,696,851 47 for 
the service of the fiscal year 1850, it was promised that the annual re- 
port should contain full and satisfactory explanations of the manner in 
which the estimated deficit in the Treasury was brought about. This of 
course created much anxiety to see that document; an. anxiety ‘only 
doomed to disappointment, It did not allude to the payments to be made, 
but mystified those which had been made by a former administration. 
The law of March 3d, 1849, specifies, that after June, 1849, the expenses 
of collecting the revenue shall not exceed $1,560,000 per annum. In 
the face of this law, the Secretary asked for $1,325,000, out of the 
$1,696,851 47, for the expenses of collecting the revenue from Jan. J, to 
July, 1550, six months, or at the rate of $2,650,000 per annum. No expla- 
nation, however, is offered. It is a mere demand for money to squan- 
der upon partisans. In coming to the head ‘* Ways and Means” of the 
report, the reader plods through the involved statements in the hope of 
gaining some clue to the reasons which may be supposed to have caused 
a larger expenditure in time of peace, when the armies are disbanded, 
than in time of war, when the machinery of transports, commissariat, con- 
tractors and jobbers is in full operation to supply the armies abroad. It 
is, however, all time lost. Instead of informing Congress why he wants, 
in 1851, $45,000,000 to spend against $27,616,144, the gross expendi- 
ture of 1846, we are treated with a curious calculation of how much mo- 
ney was expended in the last six years. The following is the whole of it: 
‘“ WAYS AND MEANS. 

‘Tt will be observed that there is estimated a deficit on the Ist July next of 
$5,828,121 66, and on the 1st July, 1851, of $10,517,092 73; making in the 
whole an estimated deficit of $16,375.214 39, to be provided for, arising from 
the expenses of the war and treaty with Mexico, 

In order to aid in forming an estimate of the expenses occasioned by the war 
with Mexico, | have directed a statement to be prepared, which is hereto annexed, 
marked (H), showing the excess of the expenses of the army proper for three 
years from 1st April, 1846, to Ist April, 1849, over those for the three years imme- 
diately preceding ; and the excess of the expenses of the Navy proper for two and 
a-half years from Ist April, 1846, to 1st October, 1848, over those for the two 
and a-half years immediately preceding. 





Thé excess of army expenditure thus ascertained was......... $58,853,993 41 
And the excess of navy expenditures... ............-...-...- 4,751,627 90 
Making, tepethor, the enMiOF... cos. sien ge eee tecciecess $63,605,621 31 


The increase of debt by the loans and treasury notes authorized 
by the acts of July 22, 1846, 28th January, 1847, and March 


a ae ate a ects ole by aah br eine dae 49,000,000 00 
The difference between these sums, viz............-.----.- $14,605,621 31 


was of course paid out of the revenue (including belance on Ist April, 1846, and 
$563,061 39 premiums on loans) towards the extraordinary military and naval 
expenses of the war. 
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In addition to these expenses, (without taking into the calculation sundry 
smaller items,) the number of military land warrants issuable under the act of 
11th February, 1847, and the act of August 10, 1848, is to be taken into cun- 
sideration. Under those acts, 65,171 warrants for 160 acres each, and 5,219 
for 40 acres each, have already been issued. Claims to the amount of 9,000 
have been suspended or rejected, and it is estimated that the number of claims 
yet to be presented will amount to 17,000. 

The whole amount of warrants issuable under the act above mentioned. may, 
therefore, be estimated as equal to 90,000 of 160 acres each, which, at $200 
each, will amount to $18,000,000. Of course until these warrants shall be ex- 
hausted, a Jarge proportion of the revenue from sales of public lands must be 
thereby diverted. 

My predecessor estimated the revenue from public lands, for the last fiscal 
year, to be received at the treasury, at $3,000,000. 

The actual receipts at the treasury from that source, in the year ending 30th 
June, 1848, were $3,328,642 56. 

During the calendar yéars 1847 and 1848, and three quarters of 1849, there 
were located for patents on military bounty land warrants 5,025,400 acres, 
amounting, $1 25 per acre, to the sum of $6,281,759, viz :-— 








Bs a cI al 5 a pecnsnrw te, erbnieyé' wamceeeen $299,850 00 
In : 1848, 2,268, OO RET ere 2,861,200 00 
COC L SE Man enc anapetiheseersanenen es 3,120,700 00 

5,025,400 $6,281,750 60 


The receipts at the treasury from sales of public lands, during the last fiscal 
year, were $1,688,959 55. 

It is not probable that additional sales would have been ‘inade to the full ex- 
tent of the number of acres located under the military bounty land warrants, 
but I think it may be safely considered thatthis source of revenue may be taken 
at nearly $4,000,000, of which a part is absorbed by the land warrants, a part, 
say $1,657,050, (that being the amount paid and payable during the present 
fiscal year,) is applied to the payment of interest on the loan and treasury notes 
under the act of January 28, 1847; and the remainder is pledged to the extin- 
guishment of the debt created under that act. I estimate $2,000,000 per annum 
of the revenue from lands as diverted by the land warrants and the extinguish- 
ment of debt. 

During the last fiscal year there were paid, under stipulations in the treaty 
with Mexico, sums amounting in all to $7,629,108. 

Public debt to the amount of $790,566 39 (including Treasury notes re- 
ceived for customs and lands) was also paid off or purchased out of the general 
funds of the treasury and extinguished, besides $382,500 of the stock and Trea- 
sury notes issued under the act of 1847. purchased out of the land fund and 
cancelled, Of these sums, $890,175, was new debt contracted since the com- 
mencement of the war. 

The balance in the Treasury, on the 1st July, 1849, was $2,184,964 28, 

The aggregate of the sums, viz. : 


Balance in the Treasury on Ist July, 1849................. $2,184,964 28 
EOI WUE FP IIT a 5 6 saci tedec ns chen ncenscsesuc 7,629,108 00 
Payments out of general fund on account of debt..........- 790,566 39 
BT CD PUL. 962 005 < oe nonnitines cs acaeccssanedad 2,000,000 00 

RE Wy on tS Pac yii's 0 od Rs nls P45 eh FS Jae $12,604,038 67 


and would have made a balance in the Treasury to thatamount on the 1st July, 
1849, had none of them been applied to the extraordinary purposes above de- 
signated. 

During the current fiscal year there willbe required, in May next, for the 
payment of an instalment to Mexico, $3,540,000, and the land revenue estima- 
ted as diverted, will be $2,000,000—making together $5,549,000, which, added 
to the aforesaid sum of $12,604,638 67, would make $18,144,538 67, from 
which deducting the estimated deficit on the 1st Juiy, 1850, of $5,828,121 66 
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would have left an estimated balance in the treasury on that day of $12,316,417 
01. Adding to that balance the instalment to Mexico, due in 1851, $3,360,000, 
aod the revenue from lands diverted $2,000,000, would make an aggregate of 
$17,676,417 01, from which deducting the estimated deficit on the Ist of July, 
1851, $10,547,092 73, would have made an estimated balance in the treasury 
on that day of $7,129,324 20.” 


The first statement here is, that the difference, $14,605,621, between 
the extra cost of the army and navy and the proceeds of loans, was paid 
from ordinary revenue. The Secretary seems to have overlooked the 
amount, $9,126,439 08, of balance on hand at the opening of the war, 
and which, added to $563,061 39 premiums, make $9,689,500 47, that 
would leave but $5,000,000 paid from revenue. , What inference it is in- 
tended shall be drawn from this stateinent does not clearly appear; but as 
near as it can be made out, it is, that if the Mexican war had not occurred, 
inasmuch as that the ordinary revenue exceeded the ordinary expenditure 
by $14,605,621, there would have been a balance in the Treasury of 
$12,604,638, July, 1549. This is certainly a most extraordinarily round- 
about-way of saying that the balance on hand, at the commencement of 
the war, $9,126,439 08, would have been increased by three millions of 
dollars had no war occurred. This is, therefore, an admission that the 
** revenue-tariff,”’ even in time of war, fully answered the expectations 
formed of it. He has not, however, even made the best of his case, be- 
cause to the amounts enumerated, forming $12,604,638, as a balance 
that we might have had, may fairly be added the interest paid in 1846, 
1847, and 1848, on the war loans of those years. But what has all that 
to do with the $44,000,000 to be spent in 1850, and the $45,000,000 
which he desires to spend in 1851? He shows, in fact, that, for a debt 
of $49,000,000 we have conquered Mexico, and acquired California, 
which has alone yielded in pure gold $30,000,000, of which, in the first 
year of its annexation to the Union, $7,091,696 has passed through the 
national mint—consequently, even in the narrow view which the Secre- 
tary takes of affairs, when sighing over a balance expended in the glori- 
ous acquisition, we have made a very good bargain, and shall get our dollars 
back. Still there is no light whatever thrown upon the increased estimates 
for the present and succeeding years. Mr. Walker estimated the ex- 
penses of the civil list, foreign intercourse, &c., at $9,347,791 for 1850. 
Mr. Meredith spends $13,008,876, being an excess of $3,661,085. 
Mr. Walker estimated the army at $5,902,428, which is nearly two mill- 
ions more than the expense of 1845. Mr. Meredith spends $9,845,951, 
and estimates the army at over $11,000,000 for 1851, or more than 
double the usual peace expenditure. In 1847 and 1848, there were 
47,150 troops, in active service, on two lines of operation in an enemy’s 
country, and the expenditure in the last year was $18,939,151. In 
1850 there are about 9,000 troops at home in garrison, and Mr. Meredith 
asks for $9,845,951 for their expenses. For the expenses of 9,000 men, 
at home, in time of peace, he wants half as mugh money as five times 
their number cost abroad, in time of war, and wishes to increase that 
sum to $11,000,000 in 1851. The comparison is as follows : 

Cost. Cost per mao. 


$18,939,155.......... $403 
9,845,951 


The naval expenditure is usually under $6,000,000; Mr. Meredith 
spends $8,867,228 in 1850, and asks for $11,353,000 for the same pur- 
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pose in 1851; or requires for a year of peace about 30 per cent. more 
than the highest war expenditure. The law of March 3, 1849, fixes the 
expenses of collecting the revenue at $1,560,000. Mr. Meredith coolly 
estimates that item for 1851 at $2,750,000. In this manner the expenses 
of the two years, 1850 and 1851, are raised $20,000,000 over the esti- 
mates of Mr. Walker, and, as a consequence, he asks for liberty to bor- 
row money. 

it is, however, not alone in the expenditures that these great errors 
are apparent; the revenue has been as greatly under-estimated. This 
arises, seemingly, from the fact that, not only the general prosperity of 
the commercial world, in relation to the business of the United States ; 
but the condition and soundness of the internal trade of the Union, 
growing out of the steady currency ensured by the Independent Treasury, 
operating upon an export trade excited by the mutual modifications 
of the United States and British tariffs, bringing producers and consu- 
mers into more immediate contact, have been totally disregarded by the 
head of the Treasury, in forming his estimate of the product of the cus- 
toms for the current year. The consequence is, that the estimates have 
already been exceeded by several millions ; and the prospect is that, even 
if the enormous expenses contemplated were permitted, the sufficiency 
of the present tariff would overcome the contemplated deficit. ‘The 
revenues for the first quarter of the current year, and those estimated for 
the remaining three quarters, were as follows, as compared with previous 
years : 

UNITED STATES CUSTOMS REVENUE. 


Quarter. 1846. 1847. 1848. 1849, 1850. 
Sept. 30... .$8.861,932 14... --$6, 153,826 58... --$11,106.257 41. ...$8,991,935 07... ..$11,643,728 54 
Sept. 30 to June 30..17 7, 850, 735 73... .17,594,038 08.... 20,650,813 55. . ..19,355,103 75... .*29,866,171 46 


$26,712,667 87 $23,747,864 66 $31,757,070 96 $28,346,738 82 $31,500,000 00 
* Secretary’s estimate. 


When this estimate of $19,866,171 46 cts.! as the customs revenue 
from Sept. 30, 1849, to June 30, 1850, was made, the general prosperity 
of the national trade was apparent to all ; cotton was rising rapidly in value, 
and the financial aspect abroad was such as to indicate a large sale of Ame- 
rican produce, and, consequently, that an increased amount of goods, at the 
advancing prices here, would arrive in payment of the produce sold, to 
swell the revenues over those of last year. Nevertheless, the estimates 
were put down at the same as last year, with a ludicrous affectation of 
exactness, to 46 cents! Now the actual revenues, for the first half of 
the fiscal year 1850, from customs, is as follows, as compared with pre- 
vious years : 


UNITED STATES CUSTOMS REVENUES QUARTERLY. 


Quarter. Total. Total. 

March 31. June 30. six mos. Sept. = Dec. 31. six mos. 
1845 9» RAEN» ne Aenean +7 += 861.932... ...$4,192,791 $13,054,723 
1846... .. oe We. ss - 6, 300,752. ..... 13,557,944...... 6, 389 cocees QOA.IGR:..... ORS OTS 
1847. one 319,041. - 16 aes. os IG PUR PR ccs: 1h, O18: o7. .. 5,379, 16,485,200 
- 15,221,660 3 35. - 5,18 se 14,173,805 
14,168,884 18,851,788 


Now it will be oor that the revenues of the last quarter of 1849 
are larger than ever before in that quarter, and are double that of the 
same quarter under the tariff of 1842. Thus for the first half of the 
fiscal year the revenue has been $18,851,788, which deducted from Mr. 
Meredith’s estimate, of $31,500,000 for the year, leaves $12,648,212, 
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against $14,168,884 in 1849 for the second half, which experience shows 
usually exceeds the first half of the year. The receipts at the port of 
New-York alone, for Jan., are $3,026,000, or $1,150,000 more than for 
the same month last year. At Philadelphia, the January duties are 
$503,829 against $210,041 last year. At the same rate of increase, 
the customs revenues for the year will be $40,000,000—that is to say, 
sufficient to meet the whole expense proposed by the Secretary, and leave 
nearly $4,000,000 surplus, instead of a deficit of $5,828,121, as esti- 
mated by him, for July, 1850. 

These exaggerated statements seem to be simply the introduction to an 
essay upon the benefits of the protective system. A deficit is apparently 
manufactured for the purpose solely of attacking the revenue system. 
There are, however, in the defence of this exploded legacy of monarchism, 
called “‘ protection,” no new ideas advanced; nor are the old ones as clearly 
and coherently stated, as has been the case upon the floor of Congress, by 
abler parties heretofore. The most ancient form ofthe Chinese system seems 
to have possessed the Secretary, who appears to be well convinced of 
the ability of government to confer prosp2rity upon whomsoever it will. 
The principle, ‘‘ Take care of the rich, and the rich wiil take care of the 
poor,” is thus expressed : 

‘**As every producer in one branch of useful industry is also consumer of 
the products of others; and as his ability to consume depends upon the profits 


of his production, it follows, that to give prosperity to one branch of industry is 
to increase that of the rest.” 


As thus put forth, the principle differs but little from that entertained 
by most savages, who hold the chief answerable for the fortune of the 
hunt, and the changes of the weather. If Mr. Meredith thinks he can 
“‘ give prosperity” to any branch of industry, perhaps he can “ give” 
health and happiness also, and make the “pursuit” of the latter, as set 
forth in the Declaration of Independence, as an element of popular 
rights, no longer necessary. Again, Mr. Meredith says: 

‘“« Experience has, I think, shown this to be a wise, just, and effectual mode 
to promote new, and revive languishing branches of industry, provided the se- 


lection of the objects be wisely made, and limited to those productions for which 
the country is naturally adapted.” 


According to the protective theory, unfortunately, nobody will select 
the best objects of industry, unless directed by lawyers. Where sucha 
distrust is manifest, of that American sagacity, which has won the admi- 
ration of the world, we wonder Mr. Meredith did not propose to appoint 
a commission, to announce annually, to the gaping multitude, the occu- 
pation that each shall pursue for the year, in the manner practised by 
the Pacha of Egypt. In that happy country, the Fellahs receive every 
year, from the government, a schedule of the articles they are to produce, 
with the quantity indicated of each. Mr. Meredith, evidently, has taken 
a leaf out of old Mehemet Ali’s book. 

The great principle of the division of labor, and the free interchange 
of mutual productions, appears never to have been presented to the 
mind of the Secretary. The reader is lost in astonishment at the singu- 
lar mode of reasoning, by which the first treasury officer, of the first 
commercial nation of the new, and second to none in the old world, be- 
comes emboldened, in this economic age, to put forth such an idea as 
the following : 
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‘‘ For instance, we exported, during the fiscal year, ending 30th June, 1849, 
raw cotton to the value of about sixty-six millions of dollars. If that cotton 
had been spun and woven at home, (supposing its value to be increased four-fold 
by manufacture, )it would have produced a value of about one hundred and ninety- 
eight millions in addition. What would have been the effect of this increased 
production, on the prosperity of the country ?” 


The weaving and selling of that cotton employs nearly 2,000,000 of 
British subjects, $600,000,000 of capital, a vast navy, and the colonial 
system, with its expenses and enterprises, to find markets for the goods, 
in order that there may be a demand for the cotton of the South. The 
Southern States embrace all the available cotton land of the world, and 
their whole strength and capital is employed in its production. There 
is not physical power enough at the South to spin and sell the quantity 
of cotton purchased annually by England. The mere rise of the raw ma- 
terial has much increased the price of hands. Yet Mr. Meredith calculates 
that they may not only raise the cotton to the same extent as now, but 
manufacture and sell it in all parts of the world, without calling upon 
the labor, capital, or ships of England to aid them, through the virtues of 
such a tariff as Mr. Meredith would contrive. As well might England 
undertake to grow the cotton in Lancashire fields with the labor of her 
factory operatives, despite the climate, and to prohibit the importation of 
foreign cotton to encourage such a proceeding, as for localities, without 
adequate labor and capital, to undertake to compete with those who have it. 
If Mr. Meredith was in the “‘ Board of Trade” he, doubtless, would ad- 
vise it, arguing, that ‘‘to bring the growth of cotton by the side of the 
looms,” would save transportation, and the enormous sums of money now 
spent for cotton. In this connection the Secretary remarks as follows : 


“The mere carriage of commodities, by sea or land, is necessarily profitable 
only to the carrier who is paid for it. It may be useful or not to others, ac- 
cording to circumstances. The farmer finds a rail-road a great convenience, 
but he understands that it is better employed in carrying his crop, than in carry- 
ing away his seed wheat and manure. 

** The commerce which should consist in carrying cotton seed abroad, to be 
there grown, would not be so useful as that which is now occupied in exporting 
the raw cotton grown at home. We should easily understand, also, that the 
commerce thus employed would be much more limited in amount, and much 
less profitable to the carriers, than what we now have. Yet our present com- 
merce is, in fact, of the same nature with that above described. The seed 
bears to the cotton the same relation which the cotton bears to the cloth.” 


This is supposing an impossible circumstance. If the wheat and 
cotton did not grow here, of course there would be no seed to export, 
unless it had been previously imported for no possible object. But even 
if it were possible for our farmers and planters to become possessed of 
sufficient seed, it is by no means impossible for them to find it to their 
advantage to export it. Thus a great deal of cotton is manufactured in 
Scotland. Suppose those operatives could manufacture the seed, as nut- 
megs are said to be manufactured to advantage under a high tariff, would 
it be worth their while to plant it on the Grampian Hills, or in Mid-Lo- 
thian, in hopes of a crop, rather than to ship it to the Mississippi valley, 
for growth and return? The difference in the natural advantages of the 
Mississippi valley and the soil of Scotland, are such as to make it better 
to pay large expenses of transportation to and from the former, than to 
attempt to bring “ the plant to the side of the loom.’’ Again, the Rev. A. 
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Huxtable, of Dorset, England, one of the highest agricultural authori- 
ties, in a recent publication, states that the best land which rents for 32s. 
per acre, will, if kept clean and well cultivated, yield 16 bushels wheat 
per acre, and that every bushel above that natural yield will require five 
pounds of ammonia, costing 6d. per pound ; and that, under the best pos- 
sible management in average years, a crop of 32 bushels will cost £6 Is. 
6d. say $32 50, or $1 per bushel threshed out. In the valuable report of 
Edmund Burke, Esq., Commissioner of Patents for 1848, high agricul- 
tural authority shows that in Seneca county, nigh 35,100 acres yielded 
644,960 bushels, at a cost of $314,800, or 564 cents per bushel, inclu- 
ding 12 loads of compost. This is a little more than half the cost of the 
English wheat. The expense of getting the New-York wheat to Eng- 
land is 15 cents, consequently the English farmer, by sending his seed 
to New-York or Michigan, would pay transportation and save 30 per 
cent. of his expenses! A corn law which should exclude New-York 
wheat, would never make that of Dorsetshire cheaper. Consequently, 
it is better for the English to send their seed to Michigan, to have 
if grown, and employ their time, labor and capital, in making goods 
to pay for its growth and transportation ; and this transportation of cot- 
ton, cotton goods and food, employs the Américan merchant marine. 
Thus the United States have natural products to sell, and England has 
labor to sell. Her labor applied to wheat won’t pay, because the natural 
advantages of the United States supplant it. Her labor, applied to ma- 
chine work unremittingly, will pay; but Mr. Meredith wants his own 
countrymen to work as hard, with as little remuneration for themselves, as 
the English work for them; for certainly they must do so, if they are to 
produce goods on the same terms. Free trade arranges this matter 
much better. The English manufacturers are cuntent to buy their cot- 
ton with the proceeds of less labor than it would cost them to raise it. 
The natural resources of our own country yield produce of all descrip- 
tions, with less labor than most others, and the operatives of Europe give 
more labor for it, in the shape of goods ; and this is one great secret of our 
rapid growth, viz., what is called “the cheap labor of Europe.” Thus, if 
an ounce of silver is the value of one day’s labor in the United States, 
and the value of two day’s labor in Europe, then the American laborer, 
by working one day, can get the proceeds of two days work of an Eng- 
lishman, of course he is enriched ; but Mr. Meredith wishes to exclude 
that intercourse, and compel the American farmer, instead of working 
one day upon his farm to obtain two yards of cloth, to abandon his farm, 
and work one day in a factory for one yard of cloth. Thus, suppose the 
labor of a man as a farmer is equal to 500 bushels of wheat in a year, 
worth #500; and that the same man, as a weaver, can make 100 yards of 
cloth, worth $500, then it is apparently unimportant which he does ; but 
if he raises the wheat he can get 200 yards of as good cloth in England, 
because they ‘‘ work cheaper,” hence his own sense tells him it is better for 
him to raise wheat; but Mr. Meredith says “no; you are ruining your- 
self; you ought to raise the wheat, eat it all yourself, and make the cloth 
also; and inasmuch as that you ought to produce everything yourself, 
you must not buy anything for your surplus cloth. By this means 
you will build up a great national commerce, and have an immense 
navy, and an ample revenue from customs duties.’’ Such, in brief, is the 
argument of Mr. Meredith. For such puerilities our government is 
made a laughing-stock in the face of republicanized Europe. 
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The shrewd sagacity of American enterprise teaches when the moment 
has arrived for a business to pay, and the moment that spare capital and 
labor present themselves, competition commences. The favorable sales 
of cotton at the South supply means which is not backward in going into 
manufacturing to the proper extent, without any promptings from official 
lawyers, who display such lamentable want of information upon the sub- 
ject of their own particular business. Since the reduction of the tariff 
by the act of 1846, the spread of cotton manufacture at the South and 
West has been very rapid, and some of the Southern factories pay as 
high as 20 per cent. per annum, in dividends ; and it is gratifying to know 
that rapidly as have the Southerners supplanted the North in the manufac- 
ture of coarse cloths, without any protection from the skill and capital of 
New-England, the latter, under the low tariff, are become completely 
successful in rivaling England in the finer descriptions. Mr. Abbott 
Lawrence, our present Minister to England, in his famous letters of Feb., 
1846, remarked as follows: 


‘* The question has often been asked, why not reduce the duties on Cottons, 
if you cansell them so low? I answer, that the duty now is nearly inoperative, 
entirely so, on some kinds, such, for example, as are exported in large quanti- 
tities. If the duties were reduced materially on the coarse goods, | should in- 
terpose no objection, provided ample protection was maintained on the middling 
and fine qualities. This is a matter to be carefully arranged by practical men. 
We have now certainly nothing to fear in the manufacture of yarns as high as 
No. 14—so far we can go on without protection, but the higher numbers re- 
quire protection, and it should be a specific duty. The law, as it now stands, al- 
though inoperative on coarse cloth, gives confidence to the investment of capital 
in machinery, for the manufacture of finer fabrics,—in fact, a very large amount 
is already invested in Mill, which produce yarns and cloth as high as No. 60. 
Without | protection, and that in the former specifi ific duties, there will be no increase 
of machinery adapted to the middling and ee abrics. The great amount of 
printed Calicoes require protection, and will suffer severely without it.” 


This was the strong argument of the present Minister to England, 
against the tariff of 1846 ; at the time he wrote Lawns paid 60 per cent. 
duty; the tariff went into operation charging 25 per cent.—a reduc- 
tion of 35 per cent. In the following year, in 1848, a large sale of Lawns, 
produced by the Portsmouth N. H. Co., took place in New-York. These 
sales are continued annually, and on the 24th Jan. ult., the largest and 
most extensive that ever took place was made: and as we always like to 
speak by the card, we quote froma price current in the interest of the 
manufacturers, its report of the sale: 


“The agent of this company imported this spring several cases of British 
lawns, selected from the production of the most celebrated printers, by a com- 
petent person. and they were offered side by side with the Portsmouth Co.’s 
goods—indeed if there was any preference in the part of the room in which 
they were exhibited, the British fabric had the benefit of that preference, and 
the comparison of color with color, fabric with fabric, and finish with finish, was 
conclusive in favor of the American production. This was the third annual 
sale of this company, and we think satisfactorily settles the question of the per- 
fect feasibility of the successful introduction of the manufacture of fine cotton 
fabrics at the North, which will divert a portion of the machinery from the pro- 
duction of coarser goods, and relieve us from the fear of an over production in 
any one style. 


Another report says : 
‘* The goods disposed of at this sale comprised the entire production of the 
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Portsmouth Mills, together with a quantity of English Lawns and Organdies— 


imported for the purpose of comparison with the American fabric. 
* * + * . * 7 o * 


** There is, however, a manifest improvement in the styles, and we were 
highly gratified with the universal meed of superiority awarded to the Ameri- 
can fabric, over its English competitor.” 


So much for the opinion of a manufacturer upon the subject of tariff, 
even although he manufactures good speeches at English dinners, under 
the protection of a patronizing aristocracy. It is not alone in cotton goods 
that this great success has been achieved under the low tariff, but the 
finer descriptions of woollens, including shawis, that three years since were 
not produced at all in the United States, have been eminently successful. 
As an indication, we give the quantity of wool, and its price, that arriving 
at Buffalo from the lakes, was shipped on the Erie Canal, with the quan- 
tity that arrived at tide water via that Canal, for four years, and the price 
in New-York : 

















1846 1847 1848 1849 
RING bea avd ccnaeccass 4,085,929.... 5,903,046.... 5,883,856.... 8,640,409 
OES WO i icacie supine 8,866,376... 12,044,400.... 8,534,100.... 12,731,402 
ER ee 4,780,447.... 6,141,354.... 2,650,244.... 4,090,993 
Price Merino per lb. in Dec.... ..30a32.....-.36a48........ 31a33.......- 40a42 


The great increase in supply has been from the Western States; yet 
the demand from manufacturers in the Eastern States has sufficed to ab- 
sorb the whole increased quantity, at an advance of 50 per cent. in price 
to the grower. 

Even the iron masters have aroused themselves to the true nature of 
their interests. They recently held a convention in Troy, N. Y., and 
while grumbling at the competition of the foreign article, they took 
measures to apply for a reduction of the duty imposed in the shape of Canal 
tolls on their own iron going West. We do not know whether this has 
yet induced the Western masters to petition for higher tolls, in order to 
protect them from both the foreign and Eastern article, but they have as 
much reason so to do as have the makers of the latter to ask for more 
duties on the imported article. 

The operation of the present system of the government, both financial 
and commercial, is satisfying all classes, and another year will so estab- 
lish the soundness of the free trade principle in the popular mind, that a 
further and considerable reduction of duties will be made, as well to 
avoid a too rapid accumulation of funds in the federal treasury, as to di- 
minish the restrictions upon trade. The reduction of tolls upon imports 
will be accompanied by a diminution of tolls upon goods going West, 
over the public works; and from this latter circumstance, the factories 
of the South and West, more particularly iron makers, will have to sus- 
tain increasing competition from the Atlantic States. 

With the failure of the attempt to change our present admirable reve- 
nue system, on pretence of a deficit revenue, the last efforts of the pro- 
tectionists will expire, and a rigid administration of the finances will ad- 
mit of progress in the free trade direction. 
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THE LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME.* 


Tuer is in the true spirit of poetry something elevating and refining 
—poured forth by some being keenly alive to the beauties of external 
nature, and exquisitely sensitive to the workings and influences of the 
finer and more exalted feelings, it takes on a part of that being’s nature. 
It is tinctured by his idiosyncrasy, who, prophet-like, interprets to man 
Nature’s beauties and Nature’s harmonies, and we, catching an elevating 
influence from its divine spirit, mount up into the poet’s ideal world, 
carried, for the time being, beyond our wonted selves. For poetry is the 
offspring of feeling—such feeling as rouses the passions, elevates the 
mind, and nerves the imagination for its loftiest flights. It consists in 
the idea conceived and presented, not in the words by which it is com- 
municated. Not that we would be understood as meaning to say that 
the manner in which a poetic sentiment is expressed has no effect—any 
more than that such would be our opinion with regard to a prose compo- 
sition—but we do mean that true poetry is as independent of any par- 
ticular words, farther than those requisite to express the idea, as it is of 
rhyme. And although, like some peerless beauty, it does not disdain the 
factitious aid of ornament, by which indeed its charms are rendered more 
impressive, yet even here the poetry is still in the idea; the use of a dif- 
ferent collocation of words being, merely, to add grace of expression to 
beauty of thought. Yet there are few who can appreciate true poetry— 
few who can enter into its spirit; and thus much that is common-place 
in the extreme will pass with the mass for good poetry, because prettily 
expressed, and written in rhyme; while a detached line of the greatest 
poetic beauty—a line conveying volumes to a kindred spirit—will be, to 
them, unworthy of attention. Thus Chaucer and Spenser are sealed 
books to many, merely because in their instances the dialect used is un- 
familiar, and the diction strange; while numbers, whose works are desti- 
tute of one of such ideas as throng in the productions of those bards, are 
sought after, and read with avidity and delight, because of their author’s 
possessing, in an eminent degree, a certain faculty of stringing together 
words, Their productions are like the paintings of the Chinese—the 
gaudiest colors are used with profusion, but destitute of light, shade, and 
perspective—the whole lies flat upon the surface; w hile those of the 
truly-inspired are like the works of the greatest artists, where the colors 
are laid on with a masterly hand, and each figure, rivalling nature’s self, 
stands out from the canvass a living, breathing reality. 

The ideas of the one are independent of expression—the true spirit of 
poetry dwells in them, shape them as you will—and like honor, is equally 
an ornament, equally glorious in the peasant and in the prince; while 
the other, having no poetic ideas, is totally dependent upon the expres- 
sion ; and as vice is detestable, even in the greatest, and all the display 
and show with which they surround theinselves will not make it other- 
wise, nor make the vicinus virtuous, so here the greatest harmony of 
words, the greatest skill in their collocation, cannot infuse poetry into 
that which is destitute of its essence. 


#* Macaulay’s Miscellanies, vol. iv. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 
VOL. XXVI.—NO, CXLI. 2 
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To give an example of what we mean, take the two following transla- 
tions of one of the Odes of Anacreon :— 


“ But I a looking-glass would be, 
Still to be Jook’t upon by thee ; 
Or I, my love, would be thy gown, 
By thee to be worn up and down ; 
Or, a pure well full to the brims, 
That I might wash thy purer limbs ; 
Or I’de be pretious balm to ‘noint, 
With choicest care each choicest joint, 
Or, if I might, I would be fain 
About thy neck thy happy chain ; 
Or would it were my blessed hap 
To be the lawn o’er thy fair pap ; 
Or would I were thy shooe, to be 
Daily trod upon by thee.” 


. 


. 


Oh! that a mirror’s form were mine, 
To sparkle with that smile divine ; 
And, like my heart, I then should be 
Reflecting thee, and only thee! 

Or were I, love, the robe which flows 
O’er ev’ry charm that secret glows, 

In many a lucid fold to swim, 

And cling and grow to ev’ry limb! 

Oh! could I, as the streamlet’s wave, 
Thy warmly-mellowing beauties lave, 
Or float as perfume on thy hair, 

And breathe my soul in fragrance there ! 
I wish I were the zone that lies 

Warm to thy breast, and feels its sighs! 
Or like those envious pearls that show 
So faintly round that neck of snow ; 
Yes, I would be a happy gem, 

Like them to hang, to fade like them. 
What more would thy Anacreon be ? 
Oh! any thing that touches thee. 

Nay, sandals for those airy feet— 
Thus to be press’d by thee were sweet !” 


In these there are the same ideas; but the one ‘‘ Englished,”’ and truly 
Englished, early in the seventeenth century, would attract no one, could 
give pleasure to none; while the other, b2autifully translated by Mr. 
Moore, from the mere elegance of expression, would almost persuade us 
that that is indeed poetry, which is at best but a pretty conceit. The 
one is the daw, presenting itself clothed with the feathers of the peacock 
—the other, the same daw stripped of his borrowed plumage, and pre- 
sented in his proper guise. 

Now look at the following extract from ‘‘ Festus :—- 


“‘ But to thee, God! all being is a harp, 
Whereon Thou makest mightiest melody” — 


breathing the true spirit of the muse, present the idea in what words 
you will, its divinity strikes us at once, and its influence sinks deep into 
our hearts. 
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Thus we conceive that many could write poetry who could not pro- 
duce a tolerable verse ; and that the mere fact of a common-place story, 
or a string of ordinary thoughts, being related in excellent verse, does 
not make either of them approach, in the slightest degree, to poetry. 
And, as we have said, it is thus that while elegance of expression does 
undoubtedly, as harmonizing with the idea, render it more beautiful, the 
same use of language will not make poesy of an unpoetic idea. The 
one is the fair Cinderella—the.same beauty when presented in the rags 
of the slattern, or arrayed in the choicest garments from the wardrobe of 
a princess—the other, one of her homely sisters, repulsive in any attire. 

Looking at poetry in this, as we think, the proper light, it has often 
been a matter of wonder to us that so much admiration could be excited 
by the ancient ballads. In them we have a foolish story told in the ru- 
dest manner, and in an uncongenial dialect ; while one may wade through 
volumes containing hundreds of verses about knights and dames, true and 
false luves, &c., and never meet with a single redee ming line of poetry. 
The whole as much resembling the true inspiration of the muse, as is one 
of those sketches made upon a buffalo robe by our own aborigines like a 
painting by Raphael. 

Still we regard the figures of the savage with an interest, though of a 
different sort from that feeling with which we dwell, rapt and breathless, 
upon the beautiful creations of the artist. And we look upon these 
reliques just as we would upon a spear discovered among Grecian an- 
tiquities, or a coat of mail used in the twelfth century. ‘The one would 
carry us back to the fields of Thermopyle and Marathon, the other would 
bring before our eyes the Lion-hearted Richard, battling for the tomb of 
Christ, around the walls of Jerusalem. 

But while not even the most enthusiastic antiquarian would seek to 
introduce these ancient arms among the trappings of our modern battal- 
ions, there are some who do attempt to cultivate a taste for the ballad 
style seemingly, indeed, with the intent to hide a lack of imagination 
under the garb of pleasing simplicity. And among these is Mr. Ma- 

caulay, the reviewer of England—he who has shown in his delightful 
essays that he possesses command of language, felicity of expression, and 
an appreciation of the beautiful, tinctured withal by the strongest of pre- 
judices, and narrowed in his views by a singular obliquity of vision. 

His essays, however, are not what we would criticise, but his Lays of 
Ancient Rome: and even here, when arraying ourselves against the great 
knight, although he has Jaid aside his wonted armor, and presented him- 
self with unaccustomed weapons, and under a new guise, we tremble for 
the rencontre—not so much from diffidence at undertaking the task, but 
from knowing the favor with which the multitude is wont to look upon a 
man in any sphere, whom they have learned to admire and respect in one. 
In this instance, however, our antagonist has, as we said above, thrown 
aside his usual arms, which he can wield with such skill and might, 
and comes forth like the gladiator who was opposed to the Ruman Em- 
peror, his only weapon a trident of lead. 

The legends which the lays recite are those beautiful stories of the 
early days of Rome, which we have all read with delight in our younger 
days, given up with many astruggle in our years of maturity. Legends 
evidently the work of some former poets, and presenting a fine field for 
the play of imagination, fancy, passion, and poetic fire, to any one who 
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has drank in the true inspiration. Compare the magic tale of Endymion 
with these noble effusions of ancient genius, and in seeing what a splen- 
did web Keats wove from this slender thread, and what abortive efforts 
Mr. Macaulay makes to stem the Castilian stream, with such divine as- 
sistance, we can well understand how the true poet will make the hum- 
blest strain become glowing and divine, when played on his enchanted 
shell, while the finest subject the mere poetaster will degrade. 

The Lays are four—one supposed to have been cited by a factious 
poet—God save the mark—to an equally factious mob, relates the story 
of Virginius, so nobly set forth in the well-known play of Knowles ; 
another is a supposed prophecy of Capy’s, “‘sung at a banquet in the Capi- 
tol.’ Neither of these shall we notice, further than to say that they are 
exceedingly common-place—and that the latter contains the only poetical 
idea we have been able, after a diligent search, to find in the whole four. 
Speaking of Mars, it says— 


** But thy father loves the dashing 

Of broadsword and of shield : 

He loves to drink the stream that reeks 
From the fresh battle-field : 

He smiles a smile more dreadful 
Than his own dreadful frown, 

When he sees the thick black cloud of smoke 
Go up from the conquered town.”’ 


This is fine, and almost worthy of being placed alongside of those 
striking lines of ‘* Hyperion :” 


** But oh! how unlike marble was that face : 
How beautiful, if sorrow had not made 
Sorrow more beautiful than Beauty's self.” 


The first and second lays, however, will occupy as much space as we 
are willing to allow, and probably more than the subject would justify. 
We have therefore placed these first in order that we might dismiss them 
briefly, and also that we might give to Mr. Macaulay the benefit of his 
only good idea, in advance, so that it may, if possible in the eyes of any, 
redeem, or rather palliate the gross errors and puerilities of the whole. 

Lay first relates the splendid story of Horatius and the two others de- 
fending the bridge against the allied hosts: and after proceeding stupidly 
enough for several verses, in the eighth we find the following palpable and 
gross plagiarism :— 


** The harvests of Arretium, 
This year old men shall réap ; 
This year, young boys in Umbro 
Shall plunge the struggling sheep ; 
And in the vats of Luna, 
This year, the must shall foam 
Round the white feet of laughing girls 
Whose sires have marched to Rome.” 


In the ballad of the Flowers of the Forest, we find the following 
allusion to the desolation following the battle of Flodden :— 
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“ In har’st, at the shearing, nae youths now are jeering ; 
Bandsters are runkled, and lyart or grey ; 
At fair, or at preaching, nae wooing, nae fleeching ; 
The flowers of the fcrest are a’ wide awae. 


“ At e’en, in the gloaming, nae younkers are roaming 
*Bout stacks with the lasses at bogle to play ; 
But ilk maid sits dreary, lamenting ‘her deary— 
The flowers of the forest are weded awae.’ 


We are not a caviller, neither do we believe the. every similarity of 
expression is an intentional theft. We do not regard the poet as a wolf, . 
ready to prey on every lamb who comes to drink from the same stream 
at which he slakes his thirst. We have no doubt that many conceive the 
same thought, nay, use the same words to express it. Indeed, these seem- 
ing plagiarisms are too frequent, in the writings of those whose minds 
are too great and original to bend to the necessity of descending to a 
preying upon their neighbors, to warrant the supposition that all similari- 
ties are thefts. But Mr. Macaulay himself has chosen to consider this 
the case in several much less striking, indeed far-fetched instances in 
Satan Montgomery’s poems, ‘and by his own law let him be judged. In- 
deed, in the preface to the Lay of the battle of Lake Regillus, he says, 
“In the following poem images and incidents have been borrowed, not 
merely without scruple, but on principle, from the incomparable battle- 
pieces of Homer.” «If he had told us that he borrowed without scruple, 
we could, after the above glaring instance, have readily assented, and 
understood as his reason that which is the incentive to all who perform 
this sort of borrowing, which if practised with regard to other than lite- 
rary property, generally leads to the penitentiary—that is, a scarcity of the 
same commodity in the borrower’s possession, or at his command. But 
when he says that he does it not only without scruple, but from principle, 
we confess ourselves at a loss to understand what his principles are, un- 
less indeed he be a literary socialist ; and we doubt whether all his ingenu- 
ity at drawing false conclusions from correct premises, or making correct 
conclusions seem as drawn from false premises, can deduce this end from 
morality and right. 

But to return to our ballad. After narrating how many, and who join 
Lan Porsena, and of the affright which reigned around Rome—in nine- 


5 
teen edifying verses—we at length catch a glimpse of the army. 


** And plainly and more plainly. 
Now through the gloom appears, 
Far to left and far to right, 
In broken gleams of dark-blue light, 
The long array of helmets bright, 
The long array of spears.’ 


But, strange to say, when the allies reached the bridge, they— 
‘* Came flashing back the noon-day light, 
Rank bebind rank, like surges bright 
Of a broad sea of gold.” 


Indeed, this is a singular mistake in-one who requires such exact 
nicety in the form of every subject which comes under his dissecting 
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knife. For if he means that when at a distance the dark blue of the 

steel weapons and armor was only seen, but that as they drew nigh the 

golden ornaments and inlaying were sparkling—which is certainly the 

only supposition we can make—then this gold would not have been a 

broad sea, but would rather have been seen amid the more sombre hue of 

the steel, like stars brightly reflected on the bosom of the dark blue sea. 
But not only has blue steel turned golden, but 


‘ —that great host, with measured tread, 
And spears advanced, and ensigns spread, 
Roll'd slowly towards the bridge’s head, 
Where stood the dauntless three.”’ 


Here an army which comes with a measured tread, roll’d on; which is 
a feat we doubt much whether that prince of clowns, Grimaldi, could 
well have performed in his palmiest days. For the idea of anything 
coming with a tread, with steps, and rolling on at the same time, is one 
which our mind cannot conceive. 

Not content, however, with these two errors, Mr. Macaulay proceeds 
at once to fall into another, if possible, more gross than either of the 
others : 

‘¢ On the low hills to westward, 
The consul fixed his eye, 
And saw the swarthy storm of dust 
Rise fast along the sky. 


‘¢ And nearer fast and nearer, 
Doth the red whirlwind come ; 
And leuder still and still more loud, 
From underneath that rolling cloud, 
Is heard the trumpet’s war-note proud, 
The trampling and the hum.” 


Here we have the dust raised by the army—first as a swarthy storm, 
then a red whirlwind—and finally, the swarthy storm and red whirlwind 
are changed, by no other process than a stroke of the great magician’s 
pen, into a rolling cloud. We must confess ourselves uiterly at a : Joss to 
understand what a swarthy storm and red whirlwind are, having never 
seen the wind ourselves, or indeed heard of but one animal which could, 
and thereby form an idea of its color. But we suppose that Mr. Macaulay 
has so long reigned over the tastes and judgments of his trans-atlantic 
readers, that fhe | feels at perfect liberty not only to turn winds into clouds, 
but to hue them as he pleases, and expect next to hear of black flashes 
of lightning, and pink thunder—he claiming as a right that his readers 
shall see everything as much through his eyes, as did Polonius, on one 
occasion, through those of Hamlet. 


‘* Ham. Do you see yonder cloud, that’s almost in shape of a camel ? 
Pol. By the mass, and ‘tis like a camel, indeed. 
Ham. Methinks it is like a wedsel. 
Pol. It is backed like a weasel. 
Ham. Or like a whale? 
Pol. Very like a whale.” 


Again, Mr. Blair tells us, in his fifteenth lecture, that it is improper 
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“‘to construct a period so that part must be understood literally, and part 
metaphorically ;’’ and gives, as an instance of incorrectness under this 
rule, the following, from Pope’s translation of the Odyssey. Penelope 
bewails the departure of Teiemachus, and speaks thus : 


** Long to my joys my dearest lord is lost, 
His country’s buckler, and the Grecian boast, 
Now from my fond embrace by tempests torn, 
Our other column of the state is borne, 
Nor took a kind adieu, nor sought consent.” 


** Here,” to use the words of the lecturer, “‘in one line her son is 
figured as a column; and in the next he returns to be a person, to whom 
it belongs to take adieu and ask consent. ‘The poet should either have 
kept the idea of a man in the literal sense—or, if he figured him by a 
column, he should have ascribed nothing to him but what belonged to 
it.” But Mr. Macaulay has heard that great men strike out original 
courses for themselves—flying off at a tangent, from the beaten circle of 
every-day life—accustomed to lay down the law for others, he is above 
the law himself, and gives us the following, which is meant for fine 
poetry, and stolen from Byron at that. Byron says, speaking of the 
ocean : 


‘‘ For I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows, far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane—as I do here.” 


Mr. Macaulay is determined to make his river out-do Lord Byron’s 
ocean—and makes it, therefore, first a horse, then ‘itself, and then a 
horse again : 


«* And like a horse unbroken 
When first he feels the rein, 
The furious river struggled hard, 

And toss’d his tawny mane.” 


He begins with a comparison, which he turns into a metaphor—and 
that an incorrect one ;—a river whirling among obstructions may be com- 
pared to a horse who is first bridled; and the comparison is correct, 
though not in the best taste in the world. But shaking his mane would 
be a “metaphor ; if we were not told the river shook his mane, and, when 
thus brought down to plain facts, we confess ourselves quite as much at 
a loss to know what part of ariver it’s mane is—if it be possessed of 
such an appendage—as we were to know what a red whirlwind was. 

We would, however, have our readers by no means to believe, that it 
is only occasionally that Mr. Macaulay produces similes so original—in 
at least one respect—for we are certain that it matters not how much he 
takes from others, he will at least apply it in a manner peculiarly his 
own. The next quotation we shall give is, doubtless, his own private 
property. Horatius being wounded, 


‘« He reeled, and on Herminius 
He leaned one breathing space ; 
Then, like a wild-cat, mad with wounds, 
Sprang right at Astur’s face.” 
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The idea of a wild cat springing at a person’s face is, to our mind, 
much Jess consonant to a warrior making an attack upon his adversary, 
than it would be to one of those women who, when they saw Sextus, we 
are told, 


‘‘ Spate towards him, and hissed,” 


and is truly the picture of an enraged fury, who, with teeth fast closed, 
hair streaming, and talons bent, is springing at some luckless wight, who 
has been unfortunate enough to provoke her ire. It, however, seems to 
be considered a prize of great worth by Mr. Macaulay, for he gives it 
again in the Lay of Virginia. 

The reader, no doubt, has been looking, with some anxiety, for some of 
those imitations of Homer, which we were promised on the score of 
principle, and so have we ourselves; but, although much has been found 
culled from other writers in Mr. Macaulay’s Elegant Extracts, we have 
seen nothing, in the least degree, comparable to anything in the immortal 
bard’s poems—unless it be the tenth, eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth 
verses of the Battle of Lake Regillus, and they do forcibly bring to our 
mind the celebrated catalogue of ships. After, in those verses calling 
the roll of bis army, a fight naturally follows—and in that each of the 
herdes kills his man, and then politely submits to be killed himself, until 
at last Valerius is stricken down, and two rival leaders, striving for his 
body, 


‘Titus dragged him by the head 
And Aulus by the foot.” 


This is a fine sample of the genuine ballad style—for in the melan- 
choly tale of Punch and Judy, the little dog Toby seizes Punch’s nose, 


and 


‘* Punch, he pulled this way—Toby pull’d that, 
Toby let go—Punch backwards fell flat.” 


The beautiful idea of Mamilias’s horse flying home from the field is, 
undoubtedly and unmistakeably, Campbell’s 


“« Fast, fast, with heels wild spurning, 

The dark: gray charger fled ; 

He burst through ranks of fighting men; 
He sprang o’er heaps of dead. 

His bridle far out-streaming, 
His flanks all blood and foam, 

He sought the southern mountains, 
The mountains of his home. 

* * * * . * ® 
He rushed through the gate of Turculum, 
He rushed up the long, white street, 

He rushed by tower and temple, 
And paused not in his race 

Till he stood before bis master’s door, 
In the stately market-place. 
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And straightway round him gather’d 
A pale and trembling crowd, 

And when they knew him, cries of rage 
Brake forth, and wailing loud ; 

And women rent their tresses 
For their great prince’s fall ; 

And old men girt on their old swords, 
And went to man the wall.” 


In Lochiel’s warning—a piece every school-boy knows by heart—the 
wizard, predicting his death, says : 


** Bat hark through the fast-flashing lightning of war, 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and far? 
*Tis thine, oh Glenullin ! whose bride shal] await, 
Like a love-lighted watch-fire, all night at the gate. 
A steed comes at morning; no rider is there ; 
But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. 
Weep Albin! to death and captivity led ! 
Oh weep! for thy tears cannot number the dead.” 


If any species of literary stealing be worse than another, we take this 
to be the worst in the world. The first we gave was from an old ballad, 
read by few; but this deliberately appropriating a piece of property, 
whose owner is known by all, is equalled by nothing we know, unless it 
be the ass who put on a lion’s skin, and betrayed himself by his ears. 

But we have given time and space enough to these ballads, and shall 


only notice farther a singular and incorrect use of the word ‘‘ couch,” in 
the nineteenth verse—in which a heap of slain, covering a corpse, is 
called a “‘couch’’—and the frequent use of such poetical terms as 


te ’ a} ” “e . ° ” 
screeching slain,” and “ wriggling worm. 


Such are our views of Mr. Macaulay’s ballads—but of tales of great 
beauty he has manufactured, by dint of evident labor, rhyming, prosy 
narratives, wanting the beauty of the simple, every-day style in which 
they are usually written—and requiring, by way of explanation, nearly as 
many pages of pedantic prose as there are of miserable verses. We 
would judge, then, that poetry is not his forte—the same delighted voices 
will not hail his verses that do his prose writings—and we would advise 
him to continue his vocation of writing prejudiced history, and one-sided 
reviews. 

We have now done—if any one thinks us captious, or cavilling, we 
would say, that the pieces will not bear a wider and higher mode of criti- 
cism. We gave our views of the species of poetry at commencing—and 
in pieces of this kind the minutest faults will destroy the whole. Unlike 
those works of a grander sort, which can contain many faults, and still 
be master-pieces, ballads are, as modernised, miniatures which require the 
most delicate workmanship, in which the slightest mis-stroke is a great 
defect. And being of this character, that is a proper criticism with re- 
gard to them, which would be a pettiness applied elsewhere. Every one 
examines the wing of a butterfly through a microscope—but no one uses 
the same instrument to survey a broad and extended landscape. 
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A HISTORY OF THE DIVINING ROD; 


WITH THE ADVENTURES OF AN OLD RODSMAN. 


Wiru a large portion of the simple-hearted people in the agricultural 
districts of the country, from the earliest ages there has been an implicit 
belief in the powers and virtues of the Divining Rod—either for the dis- 
covery of water, mines, or hidden treasures. ‘This belief, it would seem, 
has originated from the wonderful powers of the miraculous rod in the 
hands of Moses and Aaron, imparted to it by the Almighty. Their rod 
was made from a simple twig of the almond tree; with this, water was 
discovered and brought forth from the flinty rock. The peach is a family 
variety of the almond; and with a branch of this wood our modern rods- 
men, or water-wizards, make search for hidden springs of water. Others 
make use of the ‘“‘ Witch-Hazel,” for this purpose; probably from its 
wonderful property of bringing forth its blossoms out of season, like the 
rod of Aaron, late in autumn, when other trees are quiescent, and also for 
metallic deposits. The most learned, however, in this occult science, con- 
struct them of various materials, chiefly from the mineral kingdons. 
Since the discovery of the mimes in California, a Spanish genfleman in 
the city of New-York has advertised for sale to the adventurers, a mineral 
rod, or instrument, which will direct them to the richest deposits, and by 
which he had made his own fortune. In proof of their undoubted ex- 
cellence, he also published the certificates of several men of science. 
These articles, whatever they may be, whether quicksilver, oil of amber, 
or dragon’s-blood, are enclosed in some small, tight vessel, commonly the 
tip of a young heifer’s horn, and mounted on two strips of slender whale- 
bone, about eighteen inches long. The free ends of these are held in a 
peculiar manner, between the closed fingers and the palm of the hand in 
a state of supination; so that a slight pressure of the fingers, or any 
movement of the wrist-joint, will cause the rod to turn either towards or 
from the operator, despite his utmost efforts to prevent it, This motion 
is called the attraction of the rod to the hidden or sought article, whe- 
ther water or anything else, similar to that of the magaet for iron. 
Others of the more modern diviners, in searching for metals, make use 
of a small ball, made of a similar metal to that for which they search, 
suspended by a long horse-hair, or silk thread. As the operator ap- 
proaches the hidden mine, the ball deviates more or less from the per- 
pendicular, and thus points out the proximity of the object sought. 

Many wonderful things are told of these rodsmen, especially in search- 
ing for streams of water under ground, for the purpose of excavating 
wells. A few years since, in the eastern part of the township of Mari- 
etta, a farmer wished to dig a well; and fearing he might have to go very 
deep, or perhaps not find water at all, he applied to one of these profes- 
sors of the art for information. After the usual flourishes and perambu- 
lations, he pitched on a spot near the farmer’s house, where he said water 
would be found. Before commencing the work, to make the matter sure, 
he applied to another water diviner; and lest he should discover some 
indications from the make of the ground, he had him blindfolded, and 


u 
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conducted him over the location where he desired to dig the well. 
Either from the actual truth of the science, or by accident, this man fixed 
on the same spot with the other; deviating only a few inches from the 
place where he said water would be found. The farmer dug the well, 
and found a plentiful supply. How this coincidence could possibly hap- 
pen, without some truth in the art, would be difficult to explain. Water 
can, no doubt, be found at a certain depth, in any country, where rains 
prevail and springs abound, unless cut off by strata of rocks; and these 
always contain crevices, so that it can be obtained by boring, or blasting 
the rock. One well is within my knowledge, dug under the direction of 
the divining rod, which descended to the depth of seventy feet before 
water was found. It was on the slope of a hill-side, near a large creek, 
and penetrated to the level of the bed of the stream; so that, in this 
case, nothing was gained by the application of the science. Another in- 
stance is known, where the assistance was apparent. A gentleman com- 
menced a well near his house, which stands on the declivity of a low 
ridge, bordered on the east by a deep ravine, only a few rods distant, 
while westerly it descends on to the Muskingum bottoms. At the depth 
of twenty feet, a shaly rock obstructed the work. About ten rods west 
of the house, a spring bursts out of the earth, and runs down to the low 
lands. Could the sources of this spring be found, a well of water might 
be obtained, probably not far from the house. A master of the divining 
rod was employed, who, after considerable labor, and many traverses back 
and forth between the spring and the house, pointed out a spot for the 
well, about midway between the dwelling and the spring. Here, he said, 
two small branches of water united, and running westerly, formed the 
fountain. At the depth named, about twenty feet, water was found, and 
coming into the well from two veins—one from the ridge northerly, the 
other easterly, towards the house. In proof of their identity, when the 
well fails in droughts, the spring dries up also. 

A few months since, the same rodman pointed out a spot for a well to 
a man, on the elevated plain back of Marietta, about a quarter of a mile 
south-easterly from the one just described. After fixing on the location, 
the man wished to know the depth to the water. This question was de- 
cided by the peach-tree rod in the following manner :—The diviner stood 
over the place, and holding the rod in the usual way, it dipped down, or 
was attracted six times towards the earth, and then ceased. It is a rule 
amongst the diviners, in searching for the depth to the water, that each 
inclination of the rod indicates five feet; and as in this case the sixth dip 
was made rather tardily, it was inferred that the depth would be some- 
thing Zess than thirty feet. On digging the well, an abundance of water 
was found at twenty-six feet, establishing the truth of the prediction. 
This plain is an ancient alluvion of the Muskingum river, rising more 
than one hundred feet above its present bed, and composed of strata of 
sand and gravel. At the depth of twenty-five or thirty feet, all over the 
northern and eastern portion of the plain, a bed of blue clay is found. 
The rain-water having percolated through the sand and grayel, is arrested 
by the clay, and conducted by its own gravity to the borders of the plain, 
bursts out in numerous springs along its margin. How far a knowledge 
of this fact might have aided in deciding the depth of the well, is best 
known to the operator. Wells, south or west of this clay deposit, are 
sunk to seventy or eighty feet, in search of water. 
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If there is any truth in the foregoing experiments, and there is a natu- 
ral law on which that truth is based, we must first ascertain, as nigh as 
we can, what that law is, by some theory ; as many new truths have been 
discovered by theory, or a course of reasoning, as_well as by experiment. 
A theory of this kind has been proposed by a very intelligent man, who 
is a close observer of cause and effect, in whose hands the peach wood 
rod works well. It has been long known that the human frame is a good 
conductor of electricity ; and since the discoveries in animal magnetism, 
which is but a modification of electricity, many new facts have been 
elicited. The body of the diviner or rodsman, then, makes a good con- 
ductor between the electricity of the atmosphere and the earth; while the 
peach twig in his hands answers to the points of the iron lightning rod. 
With these premises, the following theory is proposed, until a better can 
be found :—‘‘ The ocean is constantly in a state of negative electricity— 
of course the rivers emptying into it will be in a sindlar state, with their 
tributary rivulets and springs; as will also the still smaller veins ramify- 
ing beneath the surface of the ground. The layers of earth and rocks 
above these streams of water, are comparatively bad conductors, and 
therefore something like the coating of a Leyden jar. The atmosphere 
being in a positive state, and its electricity influenced by the negative con- 
dition of the streams, will be collected over them, as they are passing 
under the ground. The rod being made of a wood very sensitive to elec- 
tricity, as it is borne over the surface its motion is produced by the extra 
charge of electricity in the air, above the places where water may be 
found.” Assuming this as the true principle on which the action of the 
rod is to be explained, the exact depth to the water may also be calcu- 
lated. It is a known fact, that the lightning rod will only protect a sur- 
face equal in extent to the base line of an angle of forty-five degrees from 
its top. The higher the rod, the longer the base line, and the broader the 
surface protected. If this surface were given, the height of the rod 
might be calculated, since you would then have one side given, and all 
the angles of a triangle to find one of the remaining sides. Imagine the 
rod reversed, aad the principle will be the same. Measure the ground 
over which the electrical influence is exerted on the water rod, and this 
will answer to the surface protected by the lightning rod. By a similar 
calculation, the length or depth of the perpendicular line from the surface 
of the earth to the water, may be ascertained. 

These preliminary facts having been duly set forth, we may now pro- 
ceed to narrate the adventures of ‘‘ An Old Rodsman ;”’ which, however 
marvellous and apocryphal they may seem in the eyes of some people, are 
nevertheless the legitimate offspring of truth. For the better understand- 
ing of the character of the man, who will be designated by the name of 
** the Commodore,’’ which he acquired from his life on the water as com- 
mander of various boats, with the origin of many of his peculiar views and 
turn of mind, it will be proper to give a brief history of his birth and 
parentage. He was born in August, 1775, at Westport, a small village 
on the southerly coast of Massachusetts, near the line of Rhode Island. 
The old Indian name of the place was Peckicheck. The early naviga- 
tors of this region, from the intricacy of the harbour, being at the bottom 
of a deep narrow inlet, guarded outside, and beset within, by clusters of 
rocks—called, from fancied resemblances, ‘the old cock,” ‘hen and 
chickens,” “‘ sow and pigs,” &c., requiring both skill and patience to 
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enter it safely—christened it with the name of “ the devil’s pocket hole.” 
The father of ‘ the Commodore” was a descendant of the early settlers 
of Plymouth, and originally from Wales, a land of sight-seers and be- 
lievers in the divining rod. The region which gave him birth was pro- 
lific in witch stories, and all along the coast abounded in legends of pots 
and chests of money secreted by the pirates, who once infested these 
seas, amongst which the names of Captain Kidd and Captain Low were 
pre-eminent. His maternal grandfather had in his possession a musty old 
manuscri,t, describing the location where some of these pots of treasure 
were hid, given him by Captain Low, who died at his house, and finally 
fell into the hands of ‘‘ the Commodore,” kindling in his youthful mind 
an insatiable desire for the discovery of hidden wealth, that time could 
never extinguish. During the summer months, his father carried on ship 
and boat building, at which his son also worked. While quite a boy, he 
sometimes accompanied the fishermen, who in their small coasters plied 
their trade off the shoals of Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard, in quest of 
mackerel and other fishes, which greatly abound in those waters. When 
some years older, in the winter months, he went before the mast in the 
small schooners of seventy or eighty tons, which traded to the West In- 
dies, in various articles of produce and other ‘‘ Yankee notions ;” bring- 
ing back sugar, salt, Jamaica rum, and especially molasses, without which 
no family could live comfortably. These early piscatory employments 
and occupations on and about the ocean, begat in him a love for the 
water, whether salt or fresh, that never left him. When twenty-two 
years old, having become “his own man,” he left his father’s house, the 
‘*devil’s pocket hole,” with all the cherished scenes of childhood, and 
emigrated to the town of Sidney, on the Kennebec river. Here he fol- 
lowed his favorite pursuits ; fishing for salmon, shad, and herrings, in the 
river during the spring months, and the rest of the season pursued ‘he 
finny race in a small coaster, off the island of St. John’s and the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence; returning through the Gut of Canso, selling the pro- 
duce of their fare at Boston. This occupied three or four of the summer 
months. ‘These voyages sometimes led him so far north, that the nights 
were only an hour long. Many of the rocks and is}ands abounded in sea 
fowl ; and when tired of fishing, thousands of these birds were killed by the 
men, with their long fowling pieces, for their feathers. One of these guns 
was brought by “the Commodore,” in after life, to Ohio; and many a 
black and brown duck was shot by him on the waters of the “‘ Belle rivere.”’ 

At twenty-three, he married a young woman from his native place, 
who had either preceded or followed him to the Kennebec. With her he 
lived many years happily, and raised a family of six children. 

During his residence bere, he made a winter voyage to the West In- 
dies, with lumber. In this he suffered great hardships from a storm of 
five days continuance. The cold was so intense as to freeze the spray to 
their clothes and rigging, and he narrowly escaped shipwreck. No event 
in the mariner’s life is more trying than a sterm of snow and wind, off 
our eastern coast, in the winter. His only safety is in running out to sea 
till he meets the gulf stream, which is providentially stretched along the 
whole length of our shores, and with its bland atmosphere and tropical 
warmth of water, soon melts the ice from the decks and rigging—trans- 
porting the famished sailor, in a few hours, from the chilling winds of 
winter, to the mild breezes of summer. But for this blessed stream, 
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many additional shipwrecks would darken our now long calendar of 
marine disasters. 

It was during his residence here that ‘ the Commodore” made his first 
attempt to find some of the buried treasures of the buccaneers. The 
bays, inlets, and islands near the mouth of the Kennebec, were favorite 
resting places for the pirates, in the early settlement of Maine. The 
bold, deep waters, along the outlet of this stream, affording the finest 
careening grounds for the cleansing of their ships’ bottoms, and repairing 
of damages. The forest furnished timber for masts and spars, while the 
unsettled and remote position of the country allowed them to remain hcre 
for weeks unmolested. Captain Kidd, the most noted of these free- 
booters, with Bradish, and a number of his men, had been taken prison- 
ers at Boston in 1669, sent to England, and hanged, affording them no op- 
portunity of reclaiming the buried treasure themselves ; so that the infer- 
ence was fair, if they had actually hidden money in the sand, as there 
was every reason to believe, it must be there still. The ancient certifi- 
cate of his grandfather was brought forth from the “ till’? of the old sea- 
chest, where it had long been carefully concealed; and conned over with 
deep interest. It was written in a cramped, stiff hand; many words 
nearly illegible from the fading of the ink, and other casualties. Hnough, 
however, could be made out to ascertain that it was somewhere on the 
shores of the Sheepscott Bay, with several of the landmarks where it 
was hid; while the potency of the mineral rod, it was thought, would 
overcome the remaining obscurities. Accordingly he associated two 
other men with himself, and sent to Connecticut for a far-famed and 
wonderfully skillful rodsman, who agreed to come and make the trial for 
thirty dollars. ‘This sum was made up among them. Having shipped 
a store of provisions on board said boat, with spades and crowbars, they 
started for the place. After spending two days in digging holes in the 
sand, at the places indicated by the mineral rod, which “they thought 
came nearest to the location noted in the pirate’s certificate, without any 
success, they reluctantly gave up the search. A number of the land- 
marks were readily found ; such as “a large rock,” ‘‘ scrubby oak,” &c., 
bearing thus and so; but they were sorely puzzled to find out the mean- 
ing of “the phrase, “ Brandy-way” !!—Could they, have decyphered the 
hidden import of this mysterious word, ‘“‘the Commodore” always 
thought the pot of money would have been found. 

A few years after this time, it is said, that a man whom no one knew, 
came and took lodgings at an obscure tavern in Wiscasset. He was a 
rough, stout, sea-faring personage, who had Jost one eye—his face 
was much seamed with scars and the marks of the small-pox. On 
the beach, near the mouth of the Sheepscot, is a large rock, with the 
figure of a cross rudely cut on its face. He was seen one day witha 
compass and chain, to take his departure from that rock, and after mea- 
suring off so many yards, to stop, and run a line at right angles with this, 
a certain distance, where he drove down a stake. The next day a hole, 
several feet deep, was found where he planted the stake, and at the bot- 
tom the impression of a pot was distinctly marked in the earth. He was 
never seen again after that night: and the believers in hidden treasures 
all said there was no doubt, that the man was a descendant of the 
pirates, and had come into possession of one of their old certificates, 
describing the place where the money had been buried, and had thus been 
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able to find it. ‘‘ The Commodore” being unwilling to abandon the project 
after so much expense and preparation, persuaded his companions to vi- 
sit a noted spot for hidden money in Portland harbor, called ‘‘ Jewel’s 
Island ;”’ whether so named from the treasure there reputed to be buried, 
or from some man, isunknown. ‘This island was a famous place in the 
early settlement of Portland, or Falmouth, as it was formerly called, for 
combats between the whites and the Indians, and many of the slain had 
been buried there. Some of the earlier diggers for money, it was said, 
had sometimes been grievously disappointed in their hopes, in excavating 
a chest of the‘hidden treaure, and on breaking it open, to find it filled 
with dust and dead mens’ bones, instead of silver and gold. The party 
having arrived at the island in the afterncon, postponed their operations 
till night ; after digging holes in various places pointed out by the rods- 
man till they were all heartily tired, they gave up the search at day-light. 
The island is ten miles from Portland, and as some little consolation, and 
proof of his faith in the virtue of the mineral rod, “ T’haCommodore”’ was 
heard to say, many years after, that it was powerfully attracted towards the 
Portland Bank, whose vaults contained a large amount of silver. His belief 
was, that he failed in finding the treasure not from any fault in the rod, but 
from the malevolence of the devil, or evi! spirit, who was put in charge 
of the money by the pirates; and was thus inducted into the office of 
“‘ keeper,” by the blood of some man, or animal, killed on the spot, and 
poured into the pit. This is but a sample of the thousand and one at- 
tempts that have teen made by the honest, credulous people on the sea- 
shores of New-England, to find the money hidden in the sand—scarcely 
a mile of coast, from the mouth of the Connecticut to Penobscot, but has 
its legends of the feats of Capt. Kidd, and stories of pots of money, some 
of which may have possibly been found, and led to a never-ending desire 
of still further search, until the beach in many places abounds in excava- 
tions, like those of the gold regions of California. 

“ he Commodore” spent sixteen years on the Kennebec; where, 
having added much to his experience, and little to kis worldly wealth, he 
concluded to pack up and move inland. ‘The war with Great Britain had 
destroyed the coasting trade and fisheries, as well as foreign commerce, 
leaving many honest men without the means of supporting their families. 
In the year 1813, he transported his wife and children across the States 
of New-Hampshire and Vermont, to the town of Palmyra, in New-York. 
Here he passed a year in cultivating the earth. The following year he 
moved over into the vicinity of Sacket’s Harbour, and was in the neigh- 
borhood of many stirring events that took place there during the war ; 
but it is not known that he was in any action. Peace was declared be- 
tween the hostile nations in 1815, and the country being exhausted and 
poor from the drain and expenses of the war, “‘T'he Commodore” de- 
cided on moving farther west, where land was cheap, and food abundant. 
In the Spring of 1816 he packed his wife and little ones, with all his 
worldly goods, into a two-horse wagon, and traveled across the country 
to Olean, a village on the head waters of the Alleghany river, within the 
State of New-York, and a noted place for emigrants moving to the west, 
to take boats for the country below. Here he sold his horses and pur- 
chased a large canoe, or perogue. The water being his favorite element, 
he felt himself more at ease than for a long time before; and ina few 
days transported himself and family to the mouth of the Muskingum, 
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where he landed in June. Marietta was then a small village, and, with 
other portions of the country, had suffered much from the war by the 
stagnation of business and depression of trade. What little money he 
possessed at the commencement of the journey, was now expended; and 
he was penniless amongst strangers. In a land like ours, where provi- 
sions are cheap and labor dear, no man who has a mind to work need 
starve. ‘* The Commodore” was both industrious and ingenious; he 
could turn his hand to anything that promised an honest livelihood. On 
a river of the magnitude of the Ohio, boats are in constant demand, and 
he applied his knowledge i in that handicraft to good use, earning daily 
more than sufficient for ‘the family use. Being a master of water-cr: raft, he 
was soon employed to act as ferryman across the Muskingum river, be- 
tween the towns of Marietta and Fort Harmer. It was an important and 
profitable thoroughfare, the avails of which in the course of a year ena- 
bled him to act for himself. 

It was not until the year 1820, that steam-boats had come into use for 
the transport of merchandise and provisions, on the Ohio river—as early 
as 1816 one or two had been built, but their labors were confined to the 
Mississippi and the river below the Falls of Ohio—all the freighting for 
many years was done by flats, barges, and keel-boats, forced up stream 
against the current by setting poles, and the muscular power of man. 
From one dollar to a dollar and a-half per hundred was the usual price 
for the transport of goods from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati. It was a lu- 
crative business, and many snug fortunes were made by the industrious 
and prudent boatmen of that day. 

« The Commodore” was not slow to see the advantages of this inland 
commerce; and hauling his long Alleghany canoe on shore, he sawed 
her in two from stem to stern, and with the pieces made the gunwales 
of a flat-bottomed boat, about fifty feet long and eight wide. This he co- 
vered with a roof like akeel boat, making a staunch and sea-worthy craft, 
of eight or ten tons burthen. He was now in the way to independence, 
if not to wealth. His oldest boy was taught to act as helmsman, and 
with the assistance of two hired hands, the little “ Rising Sun” was 
pushed up to Pittsburgh. His honesty and punctuality soon brought him 
into the favorable notice of the merchants; and for a number of years 
during the summer and autumn, the “‘ Rising Sun’’ had constant employ- 
ment. Wealth, the honest gains of industry, flowed in a moderate but 
steady stream, so that he was able to buy a town lot and erect a comforta- 
ble dwelling-house. In a few years, a tract of one hundred and sixty 
acres near town was added to his gains, on which he proposed to retire in 
his old age. In their night encampments, on the heads of islands and 
along the shores of the river, “‘ The Commodore,” often entertained the 
boatmen with stories of his early adventures on the coast of New-Eng- 
land; his faith in the mineral rod, and the burying of pots of money by 
the pirates. ‘They, inreturn, would rehearse accounts of mines of silver 
and lead in the hills, worked in early days by the Spaniards or Indians, 
and boxes of money buried in the mounds, or on the heads of islands, by 
emigrants on the river, when hard pushed by the hostile savages. These 
soon aroused the dorm: int passion of hunting for hidden treasures, as well 
as the mines of precious metals; to find which it was necessary to be pro- 
vided with a rod, constructed by some one versed in the true principles of 
the art. [t was not long before he met with such a man, in the person of 
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an old German Hessian, who said he had spent many years in Mexico; 
and from the Spaniards, familiar with minerals of all kinds, had learned 
to make the most approved mineral rods. Under his direction, one was 
fabricated about the year 1824. The tip of a young heifer’s horn was 
filled with quicksilver, oil of amber, and dragon’s blood. Two slender 
branches of whalebone, about eighteen inches long, were securely fas- 
tened into the small end of the horn; the free extremities of which being 
scientifically held in the hands of the rodsman, was now ready for use. 
This rod ‘‘ The Commodore” carried constantly with him in his voyages; 
and by frequent practice in the adjacent hills, in search of mines, became 
a great adept in this mysterious art. He also procured, as a great and 
valuable secret, from the same old German, the manner of overcoming 
the ‘‘ spell,” or charm, laid upon the mines in the valley of the Ohio, by 
the Spaniards, when they were forced to leave the country, to prevent 
their being found by their enemies, called by the old German, “‘ the single 
and double Spanish cross.” This was a common belief among the old 
mineral hunters of the West. It was done by drawing a circle on the sur- 
face of the ground round the spot, so large that the earth thrown out of 
the hole should not roll over the ring—nine new nails were then dropped 
into the ring at equal distances ; while the operator, reading the chapter 
in the Apocrypha, where the angel Raphael exorcises the devil, walked 
round the circle with the course of the sun. This, he asserted from ex- 
perience, would entirely overcome the charm of ‘‘ the Spanish cross,” and 
the mine be brought to light. The “ spell” was put on the mine it seems 
in the same way that the pirates put theirs on their buried treasures, by 
the shedding of blood; and was probably a legend obtained from some of 
their prisoners, in their bucaneering cruises on the Spanish main, and 
from them transmitted to the credulous descendants of the puritans. 

There is some ground for the belief of the discovery and occupation of 
mines by the Spaniards, or some other people, in this part of the valley, 
at a remote period. On the waters of Duckcreek, fifteen or twenty miles 
north of Marietta, the ruins of a number of old furnaces have been dis- 
covered. The walls were built of stone and the hearths of clay. ‘They 
are generally erected on the slope of a hill side, somewhat in the manner 
of the early lead furnaces in Missouri; so that the current of air drawn 
through them by the heat, made a sufficient blast for the melting of ores. 
In some of them stove coal was used, shown by the cinders of that com- 
bustible still remaining on the hearth. They are so ancient that large 
forest trees have grown over and on them. The writer of this article as- 
sisted in opening one of them, but was unable to determine what kind of 
ore had been smelted. The bed of an adjacent river was full of a rich 
pyrites ore, and might have been the article worked. In that vicinity, a 
large number of these furnaces were discovered on clearing aud cualti- 
vating the land ; which, in the eyes of the simple-hearted peop-e, was am- 
ple proof of rich mines in that vicinity. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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A SERMON TO THE CLERGY. 


MattHew, xv., 19.—‘‘ But in vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the 
commaudments of men.” 


My Reverenp Breraren : 

In the observations, which this text suggests to me, and which I deem 
it my duty to set forth, and to address especially and chiefly to you, it iz my 
intention to take for my guide the Gospel only, and in general only the ex- 
press words of Christ himself. My design is to call attention to some com- 
mands of His, from the observance of which, | think, not the world only, 
but even the Church has very widely departed ; and this departure has been 
defended by appeals to authorities, which however great, must be admitted 
on all hands to be inferior to His. Heaven and earth may pass away, 
but not His words; and not only they shall not pass, but they may not 
be explained away; not made to take a new meaning, or lose the old by 
straining or perversion, corroborated by unsatisfactory citations of the 
acts or “epistles of those who were sent forth to preach, and not to 
change the Gospel. Whoever studies the Scriptures with faith, must 
know that collision between their parts is impossible ; and such a student 
will accept the Gospel as he finds it, and read the re-t by its light. If, 
therefore, I sustain what I am about to say, by reference to the express 
words of the Gospel, then the only question that can be raised against 
me will be, whether | understand those words aright. I shall endeavor 
to quote none that can be misunderstood by any human being; and if 
any one of you should take the pains to study, and should feel a wish to 
confute my argument, let me beg him to meet me on this ground of 
Gospel, and say first of all, whether I quote rightly, and whether I under- 
stand what I quote. If he proves that Ido not, I will hear him dili- 
gently, and thank him for correcting me: but if he cannot do this upon 
the Gospel itself, let him not overrule the Gospel by texts taken from 
other parts of Scripture. Let him not leave my position uncontroverted, 
and be content to entrench himself in another, which may be hostile to 
it. Let him not attempt to divide the house of many mansions, into two 
or more sectarian fortresses; it canrot be divided against itself. Its 
doctrine is not a Babel of many languages; it is a plain and simple and 
single Gospel, which he who runs may read ; which the way-faring man 
need not err in, though 2 fool. Ingenious commentaries and forced in- 
terpretations are not wanted, then, even for fools; they are superfluous 
where they add nothing to the plain cense of Scripture; and if they do 
add anything, then they add also perdition to their inventors. I have 
that to say to you that is apposite to much that it is your habit and your 
interest to teach; I have listened patiently, but without conviction, 
through more years than the average of you, to your teachings—not here 
a little and there a little; but here rand there ofientimes a great deal ; but 
in vain. In the dim, half-light of the early dispensation such preaching 
was ordained—line upon line, and precent upon precept; but the full truth 
was spoken briefly, and briefly enforced. He that hath ears to hear let 
him hear. Preaching the Gospel is one thing; but making sermons 
about the Gospel, wresting it from its sense, and endeavoring to distil 
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out of it authority for the traditions and institutions of men, is quite an- 
other. Preaching the Gospel to unbelievers was ordained, but to be- 
lievers never. Preaching to those who believe is, in general, nothing 
but au enforcement by the preacher of his own particular views, or of 
his favorite traditions, varied with occasional moral lectures. which, so 
far as talking can do men good, are, doubtless, often useful. But modern 
preaching, even when it does good, is not the preaching of the Gospel. 
Irs preachers were active ; but those of our days, (missionaries except- 
ed,) are passive. The modern preacher remains in his pulpit, and is 
sought there by those who, from an impulse already received, gather to 
hear something, perhaps, less pure and true—certainly not more so, than 
the Scriptures they have in their closets. He is like a man who pre- 
pares a feast, and the expected guests all come, and all pay for their en- 
tertainment—and the blind and the lame, the destitute and the sup- 
porters, if such there be upon the highways, remain there; for there is 
no one to compel them to come in. The physician dispenses his minis- 
trations to those who are already whole in faith, whatever they may be 
in practice; he keeps himself, and all whom he can influence, apart 
from that world which his mission should be to convert; he shuns the 
gatherings together of men, for any but avowedly religious purposes, and 
makes himself, in effect, like an idle reaper, remaining in the barn with 
the gathered harvest, and not like a laborer, in the field. The Apostles 
went forth in search of audience ; they seized often in congregations of 
the devils gathering, and turned them to the Lord, with the words that 
were given them to say. They built nochurches; they never inculcated 
the building them. The idea of a church, as a building, is not to be 
found in the New Testament. ‘The Church, then, always signifies the 
community of those who believe in Christ, and on them union under Him 
is enjoined, not sectarianism, even though it should array itself under Paul 
and Apollos. No sects were formed under such names; it was reserved for 
fools, more daring than Apostles, to give their names in after ages to 
divisions of the fold. The servants of the Master blessed the whole 
Christian field; they knew there might and must be tares among the 
wheat; but they believed His word, that both should grow together until 
the harvest. We are fallen upon times of nicer discrimination, when 
the professing Christian gathers up the hem of his garment from the 
contact of the Christian who professes nothing; when portions of the 
grain are labeled for the sheaves before the reaping, and tares marked 
out for the fire by well-meaning, and oftentimes sincere, but vain, pre- 
enmnvarts and blasphemous men. Judge not; do you remember the 
words? They should be written in the eyes of every humble man who 
believes and is baptized, to meet those of the proud and theologically 
learned enforcer of human traditions, whose own conscience should sug- 
gest to him the deep and fearful continuation ; that ye be not judged. 
For there is one fold and one shepherd only; and he who confesses 
Christ before men hath entered into that fold, and it were a fearful thing 
to attempt to thrust him out of it. He who separates himself from 
heathenism and infidelity, who utters, ‘‘ before men” the decisive words, 
“T believe.”’ is no further, by men, on that matter, to be judged or ques- 
tioned. How he believes, let God judge, who sees his heart; but man 
can only know the tree by its fruits; and, consequently, in matters not 
practical, in questions of pure doctrine, man blasphemes if he judyes his 
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neighbor at all. When Christ was asked by the rich young man what 
was needful to salvation, he enumerated in his reply those duties only 
which man owes to his fellow-man. He did not cite the first and second 
command against idolatry; nor the third, against irreverence; nor the 
fourth, to observe the Sabbath; but he enjoined, as sufficient, a strict 
observance of all the others, which treat of the duties of man to man. 
Perhaps the first, second, and third commandments may be considered 
as implied in the prefatory remark, that there is none good but God ; but 
the fourth is alogether omitted. Without this, then, it seems from the 
close of the conversation, a man might be perfect ; it was a ceremonial 
observance—a part of the ceremonial law; and not one of those moral 
duties on which salvation especially depends. It is your custom to enu- 
merate the observance of Sunday, according to your traditions, among 
moral duties, thus making the word of God of none effect. It is your 
custom to give this duty, (if it be one,) omitted by Christ in a list of du- 
ties necessary to salvation, and perfection, perhaps a place more promi- 
nent, if not higher, than most of those He includes. It is your custom 
to make it a sort of test and criterion—and to judge, and even to con- 
demn men by it; to represent, what you call Sabbath-breaking, as the 
mother of all vices—and, by implication, the worst of all vices; and 
many of you style every man a Sabbath-breaker, who does not leave his 
house and his closet on a Sunday to come and sit under your ministra- 
tions. How earnest you are upon this point, every congregation can 
bear witness; how unanimous you are, it is wonderful to observe, when 
we reflect that you thus agree in seeing in the Gospel what is not, and 
never was there. Christ, who came to save sinners, and to teach them 
what was necessary to salvation, taught them everything but this. He 
who made language, formed the ear and the heart, gave forth, in words 
of divine authority, a guide to the perfect way forever r, and omitted no- 
thing. What He has not said, preach, if you please, as your own tradi- 
tion; but pause, and tremble, and turn pale, when you find yourselves 
preaching it for doctrine. For, even if the Sabbath had been continued ; 
if it had been saved from the wreck of the ceremonial Jaw, and imposed 
on Christendom forever, still tradition would be found to have much to 
answer for. The command given out from fire on Sinai, was to keep 
the seventh day holy. We know that day was Saturday; and we have 
changed it by our tradition. The word of God, that one word, 
** seventh,” is become of no effect; we keep the first day, presuming, 
though He gave reasons for sanctifying the seventh, that His reasons 
were as nought, and might be set at nought or superseded. We have 
profaned His own day, confessedly, for centuries ; and we offer Him an- 
other with the sanction of tradition, with a daring indifference to which 
the custom of centuries, when we think on it, will hardly reconcile us. 
One man esteemeth one day above another ; another esteemeth every day 
alike. For themselves men may judge, but not for God; if they set 
apart a day for Him, and by His command, they must set apart that day 
which He has chosen. But if they make a Sabbath for man, for the use 
and benefit of man, and by human authority, then let the commandment 
not be preached for doctrine ; for this is to worship God in vain. 
No man who wishes well to the human race—who knows what their 
toils and sufferings are, their strength and weakness, and what medicines 
are healing for their souls—will deny or doubt the blessed efficacy of Sab- 
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baths. The day of rest, the day of release from the heavy harness of the 
week, the day when the grass may grow in the worn paths, and the bowed 
head looked upwards and see the blue sky and think of Heaven; itisa 
blessing beyond price; it is a hint received from Heaven by good men 
on earth; a golden privilege, but not an ironlaw. Men retire from their 
ploughs and their anvils, their ships and their merchandise, to live an un- 
interrupted day in the enjoyment of domestic affections. T hey cultivate 
those intimacies which, in these days of division of labor, are so much 
severed by the duties of the week ; the parent and child learn to know 
each other, and in kindly, cheerful, and unreserved intercourse, the relish 
of a dinner of herbs where love is, may make itself known to the hum- 
blest mortal. And though God may not be talked of in formal words, 
yet, in the cultivation of human charities He may be worshipped aright ; 
suffusing eyes may thank Him without hymns, and a pure example may 
serve Him without sermons, But for those who are otherwise inclined, 
the church is open. We are not to neglect assembling ourselves together, 
and this is one mode of doing so, which gratifies, edifies, and benefits 
many. In this manner, doubtless, as in many others, he that observeth 
the day observeth it unto the Lord; but let him not molest, on account of 
Sabbaths, either those who do not observe it, or those who observe it dif- 
ferently. To this sin of molestation, Reverend Brethren, you, of all other 
mortals, are most prone, as by your calling and situations you are most 
exposed. Your vanity is strongly enlisted on the side of attendance at 
church; your interests are also bound up in your success and popularity, 
and the fullness of your audiences ; and you have need to think deeply, 
to analyze your motives carefully, and to be scrupulously cautious not to 
say more than is given you to say on a subject where these temptations 
surround you. Say nothing for which you cannot quote instantly your 
clear warrant from Scripture ; not in texts wrested from their meaning, 
not in collections from different portions of Scripture, of fragments which 
must be curiously jointed together and argued on, to sustain a meaning ; 
but in direct, positive injunction, such as the wayfaring man, wise or fool- 
ish, may instantly apprehend. Turn not God’s worship into vanity, by 
urging as his commandment the commandments of men, though they 
may be good. Remember that that thing is forbidden ; remember it first, 
last, and always; for the besetting sin of your order is that presumption 
which grows upon the habit of teaching. That presumption has placed 
the traditions of the Church on a level ‘with the commands of God, and 
has taught and does teach both together for doctrine. Examples, per- 
haps piously set by good men at first in practice, then recommended for 
imitation, then urged and enforced as duties, have come at last to be 
preached as solemn obligations, as parts of God’s revelation; and if we 
cannot find them there, we must disbelieve our eyes and senses, and be- 
lieve on the assertion of the clergy, that there they are. Several instances 
of this might be cited, but none stronger, ise ips, than this one I Lave 
chosen, of the institution of the Christian Sabbath. We know that the 
Jewish Sabbath was for the Jews, and for them only. We know that it 
was expressly declared to be a sign between Jehovah and the children of 
Israel forever; and we know that no hint in the New Testament, much 
less any express command of the Gospel, enforces its observance upon 
Christians. We have seen that Christ omitted it among things necessary 
to salvation and to perfection, and we know that, besides all these consi- 
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derations, Sunday is not that Sabbath, and has not, by any authority but 
that of tradition, been substituted for it. This tradition revives what 
Christ had set aside, and declares that the observance of Sabbaths is in- 
dispensable to salvation, though He declared it was not, by bis omission 
to state it among the things that were. It pretends to revive the Sabbath 
ordained by Jehovah; it avails itself of all the commands of the Old 
Testament to observe that day; it cheats the ear and understanding of 
its hearers, by imposing its own day upon them for that one ; but it passes 
over with absolute indifference God’s reasons for sanctifying the seventh. 
He esteemed one day above another, but man annuls his choice, and for 
this purpose declares every day to be alike. Man desecrates the seventh 
day, pretending still to believe that God has sanctified it; and he conse- 
crates the first instead, by the authority of his tradition. He denounces 
those who do not receive this tradition as tares in the Christian field; he 
marks them out to the odium of men, and he threatens them with the 
vengeance of God. The weak, the ignorant, and the inert, among his 
hearers, all those who cannot, and those who wil] not search the Scrip- 
tures for themselves, believe and tremble ; while others, who know that 
this doctrine is of men, judge the | reacher as the tree is to be judged, 
by his fruits, and a great portion of his influence is destroyed. For if 
he can thus preach one doctrine without warrant, behold, already he 
worships God in vain, and how can we believe his report on other points ? 
Alas, my brethren, this question, asked easily and often, grows daily 
more difficult to answer. Your order, by neglecting the commands and 
the example of the Founder of Christianity, have brought much evil 
upon themselves and upon their flocks; have sown the seeds of many 
doubts, and given occasion to the irreverent for many mockeries. You 
are behind the age, you who ought to be before it. You are ignorant of 
its tendencies, you who ought to lead, or at least to modify and guide 
them. You herd together, and with those who flatter you, instead of 
going out like Him into the highways to associate freely with publicans 
and sinners. The Son of Man came eating and drinking, but you keep 
an affected state, as if you denied yourselves the pleasures of the world. 
He came to the marriage feast and contributed to its hilarity; He made 
himself al] things to all men, and frowned not, as you pretend to do, upon 
their social amusements, nor made his yoke heavy, as you often make 
yours, by unnecessary prohibitions. How can you be all things to all 
men, which is one method of saving some, if you do not know mankind ? 
And how can you know them if you only meet them in formal assem- 
blages for set purposes, which are performed like an exercise, and are so, 
and are called so. Your lives are a prolonged infancy—all sorts of guar- 
dianship are put over your worldly interests and daily walks, that no ex- 
perience may make you correct your school-bey notions of the world, 
You take up too early in life a garb and a profession which shuts that 
experience out; you assume a certain set of opinions, and a solemn obli- 
gation never to change or abandon them, at an age, in general, when no 
man’s opinions can be mature; and you employ yourselves thenceforward 
not in seeking after truth, but i in proving that you possess it already, and 
in teaching that all your dogmas and commandments, and all that you 
believe ought to be in Scripture, may in fact be found there by all who 
search aright. No one contradicts you, and many flatter you, and you 
flatter yourselves and each other, and while you are thus employed apart, 
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or with a few who, for various reasons, gather round you, the great “ work- 
ing-day world’’ is untouched by your influence, and to a very great extent 
unconscious of your existence. Come out, then, physicians of souls, into 
this mighty hospital, for here are they that have need of you. Come out 
and seek those that shun you, and do good to those that use you despite- 
fully, instead of secluding yourselves with those who show you reverence. 
Come out, and you may learn something while you are teaching, and may 
learn how to teach. Find what men are, first and above all, and make 
yourselves what they are in all things short of sin, that thus haply you 
may save some. Mix withus in our theatres and ball rooms, temper our 
merry-makings with your presence, grow into our intimacies, study us in 
our unguarded moments, win our confidence by sympathizing in all our 
affections ; then mould us as you will. You cannot do this without in- 
curring reproach, and that from quarters to which you are wout to look 
for praise. The whole army of those who profess extraordinary purity 
will rise up against you; they will cry out upon you for gluttons and wine 
bibbers, the friends of publicans and sinners, and this reproach which 
Christ endured, you ought also to endure for His sake. For many will 
be able to say to Him in the last day, that they have prophesied in His 
name, and in His name done many wonderful works, who must yet add, 
that by neglecting this path of usefulness, by living in careful insulation 
and separation, they have kept their knowledge of the truth buried, like 
the talent of that servant who was judged unprofitable, and who received 
no commendation for having risked no loss, but condemnation for having 
attempted uo gain. It is worth a moment’s inquiry what gains might be 
expected from the system I recommend ; a system totally contrary to all 
your traditionary commandments, but perfectly consonant to the example 
of your Master, as it is to His words and to those of His apostles. It is 
a system not compatible with claims to reverence, much less to authority ; 
be ye not called rabbi; nor yet, since that word is Hebrew, be ye called 
anything in any modern tongue that may be equivalent to it. Christ ex- 
plicitly condemned the example of those who made their phylacteries 
broad, and enlarged the borders of their garments, for they thus laid 
claim to an outward distin ction, and put on visible b: idges of a profession 
of superior sanctity. Be ye not, therefore, like unto them, neither do 
that in your conduct and conversation which is thus forbidden to your 
dress. Destroy, as far as possible, all distinctions of form and manner 
between yourselves and those you would influence, for in fact and in 
truth it is only through the openings afforded by social kindness you can 
reach men’ 8 hearts and make them better. ‘ Between unequals there is 
no society,” and it is by your pretensions that the feeling of equality is 
displaced, and that antipathy engendered which, in the minds of all men, 
meets naturally all assertion of authority and claims to obedience. Christ 
knew that such was man’s nature, and that thus it should be managed, and 
He ordered His disciples to demean themselves accordingly. How truly 
He saw the right course, and how widely you have erred from it, may be 
made to appear by considering well the effects of what you do, and the 
effects that might be expected from what you might do. 

In the first place, then, consider our public amusements. The clergy- 
man abjures them absolutely ; but do they therefore cease? Not at all. 
They continue in bis absence; the good he might do there is not done, 
and evils multiply which he might check. He calls ajoud, and, right or 
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wrong, he uses the name of God to enforce his call, upon all who remain 
at this post, to follow his example, to desert and surrender it, and to with- 
draw their influence from this field, where a good influence might effect 
so much, Many do withdraw, the battle against Satan is weakened, and 
those who would yet fight it out are thus often driven off, and definitively 
defeated. Some of our places of public resort are thus given up to vice, 
which might have been retained in nevtrality, or even made serviceable 
to virtue. Not, perhaps, without contest, not without collision with sin, 
and contact with sinners, not without so much contamination and danger 
of contagion as the physician incurs among those that are sick. Neither 
yet would this thing be done by preaching, nor in any way suddenly, and 
by a brilliant effort, setting up some frail man in a great reputation, and 
a mighty glory of men. But by humble, and imperceptible, and constant 
efforts, mingling freely and kindly with men, and making yourselves what 
they are, furthering their innocent purposes, and turning aside their vicious 
ones, purifying all and marring nothing; by efforts like these, aided by 
those who would aid you, and ‘would act unitedly and perseveringly by 
your guidance, you might carry out a great enterprise for your Master’s 
service, and “‘ be chiefest” in its execution, though you appeared but as 
the “servants of all.” It is by reason of your dastardly abandonment of 
this service, that Satan now sits enthroned in many high places, fortified 
in many strongholds against which you preach an absurd crusade, after 
you have yourselves betrayed them to the enemy. Look, now, a mo- 
ment, to take the strongest instance, at our theatres; what are they? 
and why ? and what could they and should they be? for each of these 
questions deserves a separate answer. Some of them are always, and 
most of them are occasionally, mere schools of vice, scoffing, and profli- 
gacy, plague sores, where the evil humors of society run together, and 
fester, and infect the world. There every evil thing resorts to find its 
mate, encouraged by your advertisement, and by your assurance that 
nothing good will be there to war against the evil. The Christian soldier 
is warned by his officer to shun the battle, lest he should be hurt; he is 
warned not to touch the accursed thing, though it were to heal it, lest it 
should contaminate him. St. Paul could invoke not only danger, but 
perdition, for the sake of his brethren, but now each inquirer is bidden 
first of all to save himself. The talent is commanded back to the nap- 
kin; it may no doubt be rendered unprofitable, but it must, at all hazards, 
be kept clean. Therefore it is in a great measure, and perhaps entirely, 
that theatres are what they are. Denounced without warrant, but with- 
out stint, upon human commandments and traditions, the better part of 
their supporters has been thinned down to a minority, and the tastes of 
the worser portion prevail. Amusements will and must be; the craving 
for them is as natural as that for bread; we know they will be, and we 
believe, seeing that this impulse is part of our natures, which we cannot 
change, that we ought not to oppose it, but only to give it a salutary 
direction. The bad tastes might be raised and reformed, and even a 
theatre, profanely as much declamation has caused that name to sound, 
might become not innocent, only, but virtuous and useful. The repre- 
senting imaginary or historical persons, with their passions and adven- 
tures, and their supposed Janguage and demeanor, is an idea that involves 
no profanity, and may be perfectly separated from any. The loftiest and 
purest lessons might be taught so, and ought to be; such lessons ought 
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to be taught in every possible way; but here is an available instrument 
whose employment you prevent. If the people who now abjure theatres 
would take a position to influence them, what an important change might 
be produced ? And the existence of some theatres where the decencies 
of life are yet observed, is owing to the want of efficiency of your ex- 
hortations, which, if fully successful in calling all the better classes away 
from them, would diminish or destroy the inducements to sustain good 
characters, and greatly increase the temptation to put on evil ones. 
There must be amusements of some sort for a portion of our commu- 
nity, and of every community ; and especially the younger portion. Of 
this fact the elder portion are very ignorant or neglectful; immersed 
themselves in business, and its cares and fatigues, and requiring no re- 
laxation in their homes but repose, they too often require their children 
to live as they do, or deprive them of all opportunity of doing otherwise. 
They neglect to make their homes agreeable to them, and the children 
seek amusement elsewhere; and these amusements, which might be 
public, and then would be innocenf, are persecuted into secrecy, and 
there they make companionship with vice. Here is a field for the 
clergy, a field of mighty promise—but no laborers enter into it; the 
clergy are the enemies of amusements, the denouncers of gaiety and re- 
laxation ; their presence, whether justly or not, is in most cases deemed 
the signal for cheerfulness to depart. If they bring this about uninten- 
tionally they are unskillful ministers ; if they do it ‘designedly, they seem 
to me to be erring ones. For if they will not mix with us in our amuse- 
ments, and cannot in our business, where can they, except in our devo- 
tions? But these do not begin till the task is partly done which ought 
to be theirs. The patient, who comes to his physician, has already ob- 
tained the faith which makes him whole, but where are the blind and 
the lame? Business and amusement make up nearly the sum of 
our lives; whoever is excluded from both these can never know the 
world, nor the world him. He may be harmless as a dove by possibility ; 
but that wisdom of the serpent, which is also enjoined upon the disci- 
ples, can only be learned in familiar intercourse with mankind. In 
meetings for religious purposes, or under a specific religious influence, 
one color pervades all characters, and all] distinctions are lost. Every 
man appears devout and serious; every man is on his guard, and comes 
prepared, if his part be insincere, to play it well. He who wears religion 
as a mask, wears it, probably, a little thicker externally than he to whom 
it is the armor of righteousness; but the eye of man cannot penetrate, 
and ought, perhaps, not to penetrate either. Nothing can be learned of 
human character there; but in our daily walks, and daily intercourse ; 
in our negotiations, combinations, and collisions; in our unguarded mo- 
ments of surprise, lassitude, negligence, or temptation—upon these oc- 
casions it is that an observer might find out what we are, and how to 
lead us. For one man is not to be led by the same clue as another r; nor 
is the guidance of a whole congregation a thing to be effected by ser- 
mons, addressed at once to all capacities and all dispositions. The in- 
dividual man must be dealt with, if you would really make an impres- 
sion. His prejudices must be understood before they can be subverted ; 
his ignorance must be ascertained, before the right light can be chosen 
to dispel it; his passions studied, before you can know how to assail 
them. ‘This is your task ; the task appointed for your daily walks, un- 
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s.vii, except of God; and leading to no glory of men, if you perform it 
with due humility, and that unperceived diligence which is essential to 
success. In this, as in all good works, the command laid on the Chris- 
tian is secrecy; in these alms to men’s souls, let not your left hand know 
what your right hand doeth. Then shall your light so shine before men, 
that they shall see your good works, but not see your hand in them, and 
thus only glorify your Father which is in Heaven. 

It is a good sign, in these latter days, that all manner of men are be- 
ginning to interest themselves in religious matters; to discuss them 
freely, and to take their stands boldly against whatever prejudices, for 
what they believe to be the right. The pulpit has had too exclusive a 
privilege of preaching; there should be somewhere a voice appointed to 
make answer to it. It has gone on quietly for centuries, accumulating 
its own traditions; and has constantly increased its demands of reverence 
for them ; being constantly stimulated to higher belief in its own infalli- 
bility, by finding itself always uncontradicted. It isnot good for man to ve 
thus absolute; he requires, for iis mind’s health, a pressure of public 
opinion, as his body requires the pressure of the atmosphere and of gra- 
vitation. When this is removed he ceases to distinguish right from 
wrong; he has no standard or gure footing on which to measure the 
strides of his fancy or his ambition ; the whole machinery of his thought 
goes wrong, and his conscience often most of all. ‘The Scripture, which 
should be his law, becomes his instrument; he prescribes it, indeed, as a 
law unto others, but proclaims himself as its interpreter; and claims 
even the right to decide what may, and what may not, be found in it. 
When, at last, he comes forward with a claim of Divine right and irre- 
sponsible authority, or professes to be responsible only to God, which a 
bold, bad man may, perhaps, believe in his heart is only another form for 
the same thing. But these words are new, and not good ; they are, in- 
deed, old in the annals of priesteraft; but not, in comparison with that 
Gospel which ordered these matters otherwise ; for ‘‘ Ye know, that they 
which are anointed to rule over the Gentiles, exercise lordship over them ; 
and their great ones exercise authority upon them. 

“But so, shall it not be among you; and whosoever will be great 
among you, let him be your minister. 

‘And whosoever of you will be the chiefest, shall be the servant of 
all.” 
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THE JESUIT; 
OR THE AMOURS OF CAPT. EFFINGHAM AND THE LADY ZARIFA. 





BY THOMAS W. WHITLEY. 


PROLOGUE. 


Zarifa, the daughter of a wealthy Spaniard, is with her father on a visit to St. Augustine. 
While there she becomes enamoured of Lieut. Effingham, of the American Navy. Her fa- 
ther, opposed to their union, sends tor Morales, to whom he intends t etrothing her. Morales 
arrives on the night on which they are to be privately married; Effingham is assassinated 
by bravos, The Lady and her Father escape. Zarifa,. loving Effingham too tenderly, is in 
a situation of great delicacy; this discovery breaks the father’s heart. By way of making 
amends to Morales for wrong done bim, the father bequeaths his estate to him, on condition 
of Zarifa’s refusal to marry him—if he (Morales) should desire their union—and provided no 
union takes place between Zarifa and Effingham within the period of five years from the 
date of his will. The time of the play is twelve hours: The scene is laid at Timulte, on the 
Tobasco river, in Mexico, during the arrival of the fleet of Commodore Perry. 





DRAMATIS PERSON E. 


MoRALES, @ Jesuit. Ravena, Lady Superior. 


| 
Cart. EFFINGHAM. | Lieut, TRowpripes. 
Don Garcia, Commandante Generale, | Zinxski. Orderly. 
ALCALDE. | Terence O'DouGuHertTy 
Prerect. | Arzec, an Indian 
Gonsa.es, @ Friar. | Rev. Mr, Easy, Chaplain to the Ship. 
Francisco, @ Crier. | Young ErrixGuam. 
ZARIFA. | Bippy, Watting Woman to Zarifa, 


Mexicans, Sailors, &e. 


AGT I. 
Scene I1.—A Room. 





Morates and Gonsates seated at Play. Wine and Glasses on the Table. 


Morales, (thiows the dice.) Seven! 

Gonsales, (throws the dice.) Ten! You've lost. 

Morales, (rises.) Lost again! (comes forward.) Curse on my luck- 
less stars! the veriest stripling at the board o’ermatches me! Scarce two 
weeks in the town, and yet a bankrupt, soon perchance to be a beggar; 
one chance remains alore to build my ruined fortune, and even that is 
doubtful! This night suceessful, to-morrow’s sun sees me the wealthiest 
man in Cuba. (Pause.) If otherwise ;—Morales wanders forth a villain 
and a vagabond! 

Gonsales, (counts the money, drinks, rises and comes forward.) Ha! 
ha! ha! The Church against the Jesuit! the humble friar (nudging 
Morales) ’gainst the prince of darkness! Well! well! ’tis as it should 
be! the Church doth best correct her erring children when she most af- 
flicts them! How feel ye, noble sir? You bear your losses like a Chris- 
tian, eh? 

Morales, (laughingly.) Oh, yes! and often turns them to a good ac- 
count. ’Tis but a trifle, good Gonsales, 

Gonsales. I’m glad to hear ye say so; ‘tis but a trifle, and by’r Lady 
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I’m glad to hear ye count it so! What say you to another glass of wine, 
and then we'll try our fortunes once again 1? 

Morales, (shakes his head.) No' not now! I’ve weighty business 
on my hands to-night ; and—and—appropos—good Friar, tell me, at- 
tends Zarifa at your evening vespers ? 

Gonsales, Always; and will be there to-night. She seems at times 
almost heart-broken; nor can I learn, e’en at confession, what doth so 
grievously afflict her. Know you the lady well, Morales ? 

Morales. 1 do, and feel some interest in her fortune. It is on her ac- 
count [ now am here. Good Gonsales, I must insist upon your doing me 
a service. I ask it as a brother of our holy order. You will recognise 
in this (showing a medal) my authority. Know you its import? 

Gonsales. I do; what is the service you require? Name it, and if 
within the range of possibility, ’tis done. 

Morales. This night Zarifa must remain within the convent walls; I 
cannot, good Gonsales, now explain w hy this must be; but at your peril 
see that it be done! you shall be well rewarded. Thou art a member of 
our holy brotherhood, so set thy wits to work and quickly devise the plan. 

Gonsales. By force, it is impossible ! 

Morales. How then? 

Gonsales. By fraud ! 

Morales. Enough! show me your plan. 

Gonsales. 1 have no plan, good sir; I say by fraud! you plan and I 
will execute. 

Morales, (thoughtfully.) Attend me then; one half hour hence be 
near Zarifa’s house, and wait my bidding. From thence her child and 
jewels shall be taken to the Convent; there will she seek them; within 
its walls, there let her pass the night; if she refuse and essays to return, 
say twas the Commandante’s orders ; say too, her house is much exposed, 
and ere the uight be passed, the enethy adv ancing with his ships of war, 
may lay it allin ruins! 

Gonsales. it shall be done; an half hour hence I will attend ye. [ Exit. 

Morales, (musingly.) Encased within the Convent walls ’till morrow’s 
sun doth rise—then is all safe—her fortune in my grasp—her gallant Ef- 
fingham—(since she doth scorn my love)—may wed her if he will. 
{(Pause.) ’Tis time my messenger should come. [Goes down. 


Enter Don Garcia. 


Don Garcia. Signor Morales, how fare ye, noble sif ? 

Morales. Most excellent! Senhor! the enemy, I learn’s advancing on 
the town, and— 

Don Garcia. And we shall have sharp work with the invader ; an hour 
hence, good signor, we hold a council; you'll attend? We need your 
plodding head to turn the tide of battle in our favor; to arrest the car- 
nage of these modern Goths, who come to sack our cities, seize our 
country, and lay their sacrilegious hands on the pure altars of our holy 
church. 

Morales. I will attend ye, noble sir; and, though a stranger, one of 
old Castilian blood, and loyal to the crown of Spain, will freely give my 
life to aid a country, once the brightest jewel in her diadem. 

Don Garcia, (bowing.) ’Tis bravely, nobly said. 
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Morales, (to Don Garcia.) Be seated, sir; and pray excuse me for 
a moment, (veads.) ‘‘I learn that the ship, in command of Captain 
Effingham, is on its way to Timulté, I cannot Jearn whether he be mar- 
ried or not. There is a communication open between the enemy’s fleet 
and the shore, as an Indian was seen hurrying from the beach, on which 
some boats were stranded ; he may be bearer of intelligence to Zarifa.” 
Senior, (te Don Garcia,) your pardon; a private letter incidentally 
says: Communication ’twixt this city and the fleet is open. This is most 
dangerous ; were it not wise to announce the penalty of death to such 
as dare engage in’t? 

Don Garcia. Well said! it shall be done. The disaffected in the 
town will learn we are determined to fight the enemy. So fare ye well, 
Morales, till we meet in council, (going.) Oh! L had forgot! you'll 
pardon this show of gallantry. The Lady Zarifa, her house is much ex- 
posed ; ’tis in the range of the enemy’s guns, and might be blown to 
ashes. 

Morales. 1 will attend, and bear your wishes for her safety. 

Don Garcia. Until we meet in council, then, adieu ! [ Exit. 

Morales. But two weeks in Timulté, a stranger and a bankrupt; a 
beggar in a noble’s garb! (reads the letter.) Effingham’ s on his way 
to this place, (musing) ’Tis a strange coincidence. This, and the 
memory of unsuccessful crimes, almost unmans me; and yet—Zarifa 
safely housed—what need have I to fear? He knows not she’s in 
Timulté. He'll not attack the town to-night, (pauses.) Down, busy, 
meddling conscience, down; I cannot, will not, be o’ermatched, (pauses. ) 
Yet do I fear! Yes!—there are moments in our lives, when con- 
science, Heaven’s attorney-general, in tones more audible thats cannon’s 
roar, or echoing thunders in the tropic climes, doth blab of coming retri- 
bution. —(pause.) The bravest skeptic the world hath known, hath 
ne’er been proof against its sting. To-mcrrow will resolve this fearful 
speculation. T'o-morrow! This is, indeed, a pregnant night; but, 
come what will—come Heaven! come Hell ! my dagger shall not fail a 
second time ! [ Exit. 


Scene Il —River in the distance—vessel at anchor—Zarifa’s house pro- 
jecting on the stage. 


Enter Prerect and Crier. 


Prefect, (tipsy.) Stay, good Francisco; lend me your arm. There 
may be danger in too near approach ;_see you that flag, (pointing to the 
ship.) ’Tis ominous! ’tis ominous, Francisco ! 

Francisco. Aye, good senhor! Ido know it well; it is a terror to 
its enemies; it already floats over half our country; it is the flag of 
liberty !—once planted on the soil of friend or foe, ’tis there forever. 
The flags of England, France, and Spain, by treaty or by war have 
struck to it! ’Tis ominous, indeed, senhor ! 

Prefect. Stand back, Francisco; be not too presumptuous! Speak 
low ; a shot from yonder ship might spoil thee for thine office of town 
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crier. Stand back! stand back! (staring at the vessel.) Now, read 
the proclamation, softly. 
Crier, (reads.) ‘‘ All Mexicans are forbidden intercourse with the 
enemy, ou pain of death! 
By order of 
Don Garcie—Commandante-Generale. 
‘God and Liberty.’ ”’ 


Prefect, (tipsy.) Well done! well done! Francisco, thou art brave ? 
I'll see thou art promoted! Come hither, good Francisco, ( Francisco 
comes to him.) Know you the Jesuit, Morales? who has lately arrived ? 
He’s high in favor with the commandante ; is rich, and pays most libe- 
rally, Francisco. Friar Gonsales needs our aid in an affair of his; ’tis 
here we meet him; he pays us well; he pays us:well! Francisco. 

Francisco. What would he here with us? 

Prefect, (staggering.) Secrets! secrets! Francisco. Subordinates 
must act, and not ask wherefore. Tell me, Francisco, | know not 
whether ‘tis the presence of the enemy, or—(stagrgering)—the little 
wine l’ve taken; yet do | seem as one that’s,—(pause.) Yes! that’s 
drunk, or rather fuddled; now ’tis a proverb, good Francisco, not to be 
gainsayed, that wine doth weaken much the authority of rulers; when 
in their cups, Francisco, the best of men betray themselves and friends ; 
nay, some do e’en make asses of themselves. But that I am in doubt I 
would confide in thee ; but being so—(Aiccough)—the most sadd is latest 
mended; and so, let’s to business. 


Enter Gonsates. 


Gonsales. Signor Prefect, here waits your charge; your warrant for 
their lodging in the convent must be instantly issued; let it include the 
mother of the boy; be quick, good Prefect; the Lady is now at the 
Virgin's shrine; it is her hour of prayer. Be instant, and be sure. 

{[ Exeunt omnes. 


Enter Moraes, cautiously looking round. 


Morales. About this time Zarifa’s messenger should come with news 
of Etfingham. My heart misgives me, or wherefore boils my blood at 
mention of his name? (Zarifa enters behind, and listens.) If they 
should meet, should be united ere the morning sun hath dawned, then is 
all lost; then is Morales a poor. vanquished beggar. It must not, shall 
not be, her child, the spurious offspring of illicit love, her jewels, and 
her babbling waiting girl, are safe within the convent; from thence 
they cannot pass without this signet and my written order ; the penalty of 
death’s denounced against all who parley with the enemy; abroad, 'tis 
no impediment to her ; ; her lightest footstep on that vessel’s deck would 
be to me a death-knell, (Zarifa retires.) Revenge and fortune were 
forever lost !—(walks down the stage.) (Enter Indian Messenger) Ha! 
he’s here; come hither; you have a letter for Zarifa! (Indian shakes 
his head.) 

Morales, (showing him a cross, and drawing a dagger.) Swear! 
(Indian declines, and gives the letter.) 
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Morales, (reads.) ‘1 learn from the sailor of a stranded vessel that a 
Captain (not Lieut.) Effingham is with the fleet; his vessel will be an- 
chored off Timulté ere this reaches you. From one of the crew I learned 
that Effingham is married; perhaps it’s not true; ‘tis not confirmed by 
others whom I have spoken with.” Married! ha! ha! then all is right. 
(To the Indian,) Here, bear this to the Convent on the hill; it is a with- 
ering blast! ’twill crush her hopes for ever! (gives the Indian some mo- 
ney.) Begone! speed to Zarifa! [zit Indiav.| Now, by'r Lady (:ua- 
deloupe, this haughty woman ’s humbled to the dust; will she now refuse 
me? Resign to me alone her ample fortune? (pause.) Married! So 
much for constancy! Forbidden fruit once tasted! Poor Hero, from 
the towers of this thy Hellespont, behold thy fost Leander! (pauses.) But 
am I sure he’s married ? On that sole pivot all my fortune haugs! (going.) 
They shall not meet ’ere morrow’s sun hath dawned. 


Enter ALCALDE. 


Alcalde. Your servant, noble sir! I came to seek ye. 

Morales. You're from the Council; what news from the enemy, Sen- 
hor Alcalde ? 

Alcalde. Their transports are aground ten miles below; one vessel 
only has escaped; she’s lightly armed, and. now is auchored off the town ; 
see, senhor, there she lies. 

Morales. Let’s instant to the Council; we’ll make a night attack and 
capture her; and then— 

Alcalde. Stay! noble sir, I’ve shocking news to tell ye, if it be true; 
’tis of our army of the north; ’tis said, Monterey’s fallen! our army cut 
to pieces ; the town reduced to ashes ; the Bishop’s palace made a heap of 
ruins! One General “ Rough and Ready” led on the foe. 

Morales, (shaking his head.) It is not true ; there is no such General 
in the service ; it is a vague report ; but come, let’s hasten to the Council. 


Scene II].—Jnterior of a Room. 


Zarifa. Not yet returned! I fear some accidents befallen my faith- 
fol Indian messenger, (distens.) He’s here! (Jndian hands a Letter.) 
(Zarifa gives him money.) A thousand, thousand thanks, my faihful 
friend. [ Exit Indian.| Oh, how I tremble lest these few brief lines cut 
off all hope of henceforth being his! they wil! decide my fate. If dear- 
est Effingham be here, if yet he ioves me, then is my cup of bliss brim- 
full ! (opens the letter, reads hurriedly.) Married! He married! ’tis 
impossible! it isnot true! Oh God! can I have sinned so deeply to feel 
thine anger thus? It cannot be! This true, then falls upon my feverish 
broken heart a weight which sinks me to an early grave! (looks at the 
letter and reads.) Me ’Tis not confirmed by others.” Oh! here’s ground 
for hope! ‘’Tis not confirmed,” (pause.) This night we must be mar- 
ried ; to-morrow will be too late! My fortune then doth by my father’s 
will fall to the fiend Morales! My child! thou sole dear pledge of our 
most holy love, why art thou taken from me? (pause.) How shall I see 
him? My child, my jewels here, I’d throw myself into his arms and 
trust in Heaven! but they must be rescued first, (pause.) Oh, how 
weak is feeble woman’s love to match this Jesuit’s cunning! What shall 
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Ido? How know if he be married? (much perplered.) 1 have a simple 
Indian’s dress; twill be a safe disguise! My light canoe, as slow de- 
scends the setting sun, shall bear me o’er the gilded rippling wave, to 
long-lost, dearest Effinghain ! Morales now is with the Council ; to-night 
they will attack his ship! (in great distress—kneels.) Mother of Jesus 
aid thy erring child! [ Exit. 


Scene 1V.—Cabin of the ship, Officers seated, looking on a chart. 


Effingham, (rising, comes forward.) That will do, gentlemen. Mr. 
Trowbridge, at break of day get the springs on her starboard quarter, and 
bring your guns to bear on the fort; muster the boat crews and see all 
ready to storm the battery. [Exeunt Officers. 


Enter Orperty—NSalutes. 


Effingham. Your business, sir? 

Orderly. Dispatches from the Commodore, [waits.] 

Effingham. Wait on deck, sir. (opens and reads.) ‘ You will await 
my orders ’ere you make the attack ; our transports being aground, im- 
mediate aid is impossible; observe the batteries of the enemy, and, even 
at some risk, open a communication with the shore. By noon to-morrow 
two steamers shall support you ; ’till then, observe these orders strictly.” 
Disaster on disaster! Our gallant little fleet hemmed in by shoals of sand 
bars. It was not thus, when on the angry billows of the deep, the stars 
and stripes waved proudly o’er the banners of St. George! (pause.) 
Would Mexico had such a fleet as England, in her gallant Nelson's time, 
and meet us on the ocean! Our compliments in hissing shot we’d send 
her, ’midst roar of thunders, wrapt in scathing fire! On deck there! 
[ Enter Orderly.| (Effingham reads.) “ Open a communication with the 
shore,” and, I suppose, maintain an armed neutrality. (pause.) Why lose 
my self-possession ? There yet is time for carnage and for glory, such as 
a war like this affords. ’Tis strange that fame and (distant sound of bell) 
merest tinsel should whet man’s appetite for blood, (désfens.) It is the 
Convent bell; its softening plaintive tones boom over the sun-lit wave. 
This is the hour (looks at a miniature) when thou, dearest Zarifa, walked 
with me in the orange and the myrtle groves of Florida ;—yes, e’en now, 
thine image doth possess me; (shakes his head.) Pshaw! no more! my 
duty is to fight, not love !—’tis Mars, not Venus, under whom I serve! 


Enter Terence. 


Terence. 1 beg your pardon, sir, but there’s a mighty quare kind of a 
body on deck, that wishes to spake a word with the Captain ; that’s your- 
self, sir 

Ffincham. I’m busy, sir, and——-who is it? 

Terence. Faith, sir, an I don’t know, she looks like an Indian in her 
dress; if she be not that, thin, sir, she may be an angel for all I know. 

Effingham. ow came she on board, sir ? 

Terence. I saw her paddling from the shore in a bit of a slipper of 
a canoe, sir; as nate as a duck on the lakes of Killarney. 

Effingham. An Indian girl? 
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Terence. Yis,sir; and whin she putt her futt on the deck she turned as 
pale as a snow-dhrop, and thrimbled all over like a pail of butherniilk in a 
thunder storm. 

Effingham. Show her down, sir. What can this mean? Some arti- 
fice, I doubt not; an Indian Senoritta! Egad, it’s very opportune! 

| Goes down. 


Enter Zarira. 


Zarifa, (aside.) It is! ’tis Effingham! 

Effingham, (advancing.) Pray, be seated, (hands a chair.) 

Zarifa, 1 thank you, sir; I’ve but a moment for my errand. I’ve 
come to ask your aid, 

Effing. What is your errand? pretty one. 

Zarifa. You once did live at St. Augustine? and—and—( faints.) 
(Effing. holds her.) 

Effing. You're much affected, lady; come, let me know your errand. 
We do not fire upon the town to-night ! 

Zarifa, (recovering.) 1 came to—(hesitates. ) a lady, once a 
friend of yours, one whom you may not have forgotten yet, is in great 
distress ; her son, a countryman of yours, is now falsely imprisoned in 
the convent on the hill; he is a lovely youth, and hath some claim, his 
mother saith, upon your generosity. 

Effing., (aside.) (What can this mean?) (pause.) Oh, yes! I 
understand ; he is your lover, and you would have me rescue him. 

Zarifa. 1 would, indeed ! 

Effing. Come, tell me, pretty one, what have you new on shore? 
Zarifa. Your ships, I learn, are wrecked upon the bar; to-night, 
twelve, the council have resolved to attack your vessel with their hiek, 

and from the fort. 

Effing. Indeed! for this I thank you; and, on the honor of a man, I 
will procure your lover’s freedom. 

Zarifa, (going.) [ pray you, send with me a trusty man; by him I'll 
send you news of what I yet may learn. 

Effing. It shall be so. On deck, there ! 





Enter Orver.y. 


Orderly. Enemy in movement under the port, sir 

Effing. My glass. (Goes on deck.) 

Zurifa, (comes forward.) What if Unow declare myself? I dare be 
sworn he is not married! no! no! In this disguise, so altered, too, it 
were not safe; I’ll meet him with our lovely boy ; my bridal dress—that 
which I wore upon that fatal night, and since have valued as a saintly 
relic, shall grace our second meeting. He’s here again. 

Effing. ‘Your pardon, my little, fair incognito; a moment’s business 
called me to the deck. At ten I will surprise the convent, (exit Zarifa, 
curtsying.) ‘This is a strange adventure! A lady and her son to whom 
I owe a debt of gratitude! Whatean it mean? And then her mention, 
too, of St. Augustine, (pauses.) Why questioned I no more? Td almost 
sworn, but for her face, it was Zurifa’s, (/ovks at the miniuture.) No! 
‘twas not thine; it was not thine! (pauses, walks up and down.) 
Steward ! 

VOL. XXVI.—NO. CXLI. 4 
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Enter Terence. 


Terence. ('m here, sir! 

Effing. Terence, I’ve a mission for you. 

Ter. A what, sir ? 

Efing. A mission, Terence. 

Ter., (scratching his head.) I beg yer honor’s pardon ; I’d rather 
if it be at all the same, it was a commission! I'd like to show meself a 
broth of a boy in the dhrubbing we intind giving these ugly Mexi- 
cans to-morrow, if ye plase, sir. 

Effing. Have you a good memory, Terence ? 

Ter. Mem’ ry, is it, sir? To be sure an’ I have! 

Effing. Did you observe anything particular in that lady who left the 
ship just now ? 

Ter. Faith, sir! an’ IL did; and ‘tis that what bothers me jist now 
amazingly, (scratches his head.) Ejther you or I, or somebody else, 
have seen her or her sister, or some of that same family somewhere, 
sometime in our life-time ; but divil a bit do I know where, at all, at all! 

Efing. You were once in St. Augustine, 1’ ve heard you say ? 

Zer. You've hit it, sir! be the powers, you’re right ! Yis, sir! in 

t. Augustine. 

Effing. About the timea villain of a Spaniard stabbed me in the 
night ? 

Ter. Yis, sir! and courted as nate an Irish girl as iver crossed the 
sae! to be sure I did! . 

Effing. But loving your country more than your sweetheart, you entered 
the service by becomi ing a deserte r! 

Ter. A deserter! no, sir! It was Biddy that deserted me! She 
wint as waiting-maid wid a beautiful young lady, who was stole away on 
the night of that same blackguard, dirty action! Desert her, sir? a 
mighty strong proof of attachment ‘did I give her, sir! or else I’m not 
the man I take meself to be. 

Effing., (muses.) No matter !—Now then, Terence, my lad, disguise 
yourself in Mexican attire; a moustache and a blanket—and go ashore 
at the point where the little Indian girl’s canoe is tied; there wait until 
dispatches come ; and mind, obey her orders 

Ter. But if she don’t come at all, what must I do thin, sir? 

Effing., (impatiently.) Go to the devil, or where else you please !—but, 
remember, show me not your face, until you’ve the dispatch! 

[Goes down. 

Ter., (going.) Aye! aye! sir; and by me sowl, I'll dispatch a few 
of these Mexicers, let me but git a chance at them; the killing a dozen 
or two of them, by the articles of war, will be the making of me! Och! 
what a chance is here now for promotion. [ Exit. 

Effing., (to Order/y.) Call the first lieutenant! (looks at his watch.) 
At ten we » surprise the convent. (Enter Liewt.) Mr. Trowbridge, let 
a boat be ia manned for the shore. I'l] give you orders in a moment, 
sir. Pass down the word when you are ready. 

Lieut. Aye, aye, sir! : { Exit. 

Orderly, (re-entering.) A letter, sir, from shore 

Efing. Who brought it on board, sir’? 
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Orderly. An Indian boy, swimming around the ship, made signal to 
the starboard watch, and— 

Effing., (to Orderly.) Wait on deck, sir, (opens the letter.) More 
mystery, I suppose! (reads,) ‘‘ The Mexican army at Monterey is de- 
stroyed, the city captured, the Bishop’s palace in a heap of ruins !—the 
assault upon your ship will not be made; an armistice is proclaimed ; 
under a flag of truce, a deputation from the Commandante will come to 
ask you and your officers to a banquet and fandango dance. Should one 
Morales, in monk’s attire, come with it, let me implore you by all that’s 
dear on earth and noble in the sight of Heaven, to keep him prisoner 
till T come on board. In Mexican disguise I wish two of your men to 
wait my orders at the Convent gate.”” (Signed,) “ One whom you once 
did love.” When will this riddle end? Monterey taken; the Bishop’s 
palace in a heap of ruins; another wreath to deck “Old Rough and 
Ready’s” brow, (pause.) ‘‘Qne whom you once did love’—who can 
she be? (pauses, and with great agitation.) Itis! the truth now flashes 
on my mind! Itis! it is Zarifa! (looks at the miniature.) Yes, sweet 
one, thou art here! The five long years of hope deferred are past! my 
early love swells high within my heart, and, pheenix-like, will rise up 
from its ashes { (pauses. ) Yet! stay, lam not sure of this; ‘tis but a 
momentary gleam of hope! a sudden transit of the prisoned passions ! 
(reads.) ‘* Make prisoner of the monk ;” this cannot be; we dare not 
violate a flag of truce! (pauses, thoughtfully.) It shall be done! On 
deck, there! Call the first lieutenant. (Enter Lieut.) We have a re- 
port of an armistice, Mr. Trowbridge, and to-night will be invited to at- 
tend a banquet; you and the chaplain, together with your mess, will go 
ashore with me; a deputation, with a flag of truce, will soon be here; 
so get all ready, sir! and meet me at the Yommandante’s s house. 

[ Exit. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


JUDICIAL ENCROACHMENT. 


Tue tendency of all governments to encroach on their constitutional 
limits, and to transcend the powers with which they were originally gifted, 
has so often been shown, that it has passed into an axiom, and the question 
now is, not whether the tendency exists, but how far it is left. unchecked ? 
The nec essity for plac ing the strongest restra! ints on this exp: ansive prin- 
ciple, was very apparent to the Convention which produced our National 
Constitution, and they have, it would seem, effectually guarded against 
executive encroachment, and, probably, sufficiently against that of the 
legislative department. But their caution seems either to have exhausted 
itself at this point, or to have been completely lulled to sleep, and the 
third of the great branches of our government stands alone in its irre- 
sponsibility, almost wholly devoid of those evidences of careful caution 
which are so thickly strewn around the executive and legislature. The 


result has been in exact accordance with what was to be expected from 
universal experience of the effect of placing unrestricted power in 
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the hands of any body of men, or giving them a position above all 
practicable restraints. While ‘the other two great departments of 
governwpent have remained within the constitutional limits prescribed 
for them, the judiciary has gradually enlarged its power, and ex- 
tended its jurisdiction, with a velocity increasing with its progress, 
until those who truly love the Constitution are at a loss to know where to 
look for a remedy. 

There is, in truth, more danger in judicial encroachment than in any 
other kind. The executive and legislature are constantly and wholly be- 
fore the people. Every act and deed of theirs is exposed to the com- 
ments of hundreds and thousands of jealous witnesses. Any infraction 
of the Constitution on the part of either of them, or any transgression of 
the constitutional limits of their power, would be instantly met by a cry of 
indignation rising up from one end of the land to the other, and such a 
lesson would be administered to the offending party as would be likely to 
create considerable disinclination, on the part of others, to follow in such 
footsteps. This is not so with the judiciary. They are little thought 
of by the people at large, and seldom or never come before them in an 
official capacity. Their action takes place, in a quiet form, ia a retired 
court room, under the eyes of few except the members of a_ profession, 
which, as a general thing, has always been in favor of strengthening the 
hands of government; a profession of which they are but the higher por- 
tion, and from the ranks of which their successors must be taken. Above 
all, the subject of their action, although involving the dearest rights of 
every individual, is surrounded with a jangu age, and forms, so technical, 
so unintellis gible to the uninitiated, and looked upon by most people with 
so much dre: id, that any attempt to explain a legal question is almost cer- 
tain to drive one’s hearers out of ear-shot. In short, while encroachment 
by any other branch of government is bold, open, and daring, that effected 
by the judiciary is covert, noiseless, and unknown ; and as people find 
their rights vanishing one by one, they are more likely to think they 
have been lost by the fault of those whe se duty it was to legislate for their 
protection, than to attribute the result of their having been construed out 
of existence. 

The judiciary in this country has been treated with a degree of respect 
which is extended to no other department of government. ‘They have 
been looked upon wiih a sort of awful reverence; few have been willing 
to examine their course with a view to discover whether or no they have 
conducted themselves properly ; and any one who gravely attempts to 
censure them is looked upon, by some people, as a madman or something 
worse. It is of little importance, to our present purpose, whether this 
consideration has been merited or not. We are free to admit that the 
character of the federal judiciary is, geverally, very high. But if, from 
mistaken views, they have arrived at wrong conclusions, the weight of 
their personal and professional character only tends to increase the influ- 
euce of error, and makes it more necessary that the process, by which 
such results have been reached, should be stripped of all its technicali- 
ties, and Jaid, in a simple furm, before the people at large, who are best 
entitled to understand it. 

Our object isto show, in as respectful and dispassionate a manner as 
possible, where we conceive the national judges to have erred, and what 
are the results of their decisions; not professing for a moment, to give 
to the legal reader a single new argument or fact, but trusting that we 
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may be able to make clear to most unprofessional persons that which 
was before considerably obscure. 

We believe that the course and current of the decisiors of the federal 
judiciary has been, from the beginning, tending to deprive parties coming 
before them of the trial by jury; that the Courts of the United States 
have, in the face of positive provisions, and in violation of the intentions 
of the people, usurped the decision of questions which were not for them 
to decide; and that that usurpation has now become the settled law of 
thoce courts. The admiralty jurisdiction—always a subject of distrust 
—huas been extended to cases arising far from the sea, and within the 
territory of the sovereign States. Seizures on water, under the revenue 
laws, have been held to be cases improper for the decision of a jury, al- 
though they are entitled thereto by the act giving jurisdiction in such 
cases; and the rightful authority of the State Courts has been i improper- 
ly and wrongfully curtailed. 

We shall endeavor to make these facts apparent, and, at the same time, 
to use as little legal phraseology as practicable, and to employ as few 
technical expressions as can possibly be done. 

It is, we believe, generelly known, that in Admiralty Courts there is no 
jury—every question, whether of law or of fact, being left to the judge. 
This characteristic follows necessarily from the origin of the court, for 
coming from the ancient civil or Roman jurisprudence, or else arising in 
those countries where that was the only legal system known, the Admi- 
ralty has, naturally, carried along with it one of the great and distinguish 
ing features of that law. Strongly attached, as the English people were, 
to their well-known method of trial, it was not reasonable to suppese 
that they would look with any favor on a system which tended, even in 
the slightest degree, to do away with the use of juries. Ac cordingly the 
civil law, in all its departments, met with the unwavering opposition of a 
great majority of the people ; in the words of an old statute—familiar to 
every tyro in the Jaw—*‘ omnes comites et barones una voce re sponderent 
quar d nolunt leges Anglia mutare, que hucusqua usitat@ sunt et approbate.” 
The Admir alty, therefore, though gradually established, was shorn of 
many of the prerogatives bie hit enjoyed on the contine nt, and its limits 
were very strictly marked by certain statutes enacted during the reigns of 
Richard the Second and He nry the Fourth, and by the stand taken in 
the Courts of Common Law, both then and in later times. 

ae ~ gravest causes of dissatisfaction on the part of the English 
colonies in America, was ranked the continual increase of admiralty 
iaariaiaaie: beyond its extent in England, under the restraining influ- 
ences we have referred to, both by means of laws relating to this country, 
and, in some instances, without any statutes whatever. The documents 
and records of those times, which have come down to us, are full of come 
plaints on this subject; and the grievance is mentioned continually in 
the appeals made to the Home Government, before the final separation 
took place. The preamble to the Declaration of Rights, made by the 
colonies in October, 1774, contains a complaint, that Parliament had 

“extended the jurisdiction of Courts of Admir: ulty.” ’ The body of the 
same paper sets forth, among other things, that ‘the respective colonies 
are entitled to the common law of England, and more especially to the 
great and inestimable privilege of being tried by the peers of the vicin- 
age, according to the course of that law.” Certain acts of Parliament 
were declared to be void, as extending ‘the power of the Admiralty 
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Courts beyond their ancient limits,” and ‘‘ depriving the American sub- 
ject of trial by jury.” And one of the reasons for the separation, given in 
the Declaration of Independence, was “ for depriving us, in many cases, 
of the benefit of trial by jury.” 

These are but few of the instances and examples which might be 
given, of the high veneration with which the old Saxon institution of ju- 
ries, was regarded in the colonies ; they are sufficient, however, to show 
the state of public feeling on the subject at the time of the Revolution, 
and the light in which Admiralty Courts were looked upon, for the simple 
reason, that in those tribunals juries did not exist. This feeling was re- 
cognized and respected by the courts having admiralty jurisdiction, be- 
tween 1776 and 1789. ‘Those courts continually refused to go beyond 
the limits of English admiralty jurisdiction, and, in that refusal, were 
supported by the universal popular sentiment. 

In the year 1789, the present Constitution went into operation. Under 
it the judiciary were placed in the remarkably irresponsible position 
which we have mentioned, and power was given them over “ all cases of 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction.” Now, we are willing to leave it 
to any dispassionate man, whether it is likely that the people, when they 
adopted this Constitution, intended to vest in the courts that right, to 
decide without the intervention of a jury, which they had so vehemently 
protested against, and opposed with all their power, but a little time be- 
fore. It is ‘certainly as clear to our mind as any case of probability can 
be, that the understanding was that Admiralty Courts were to possess 
exactly the same jurisdiction under the Constitution as they had, before 
its adoption, under the English admiralty law. There is not an iota of 
evidence of any change in the popular feeling on the subject. The lim- 
its then prescribed to the English Adiniralty were well and generally 
known, for every transgression of them had been immedi: itely com- 
plained of. The extent of the admiralty jurisdiction on the continent of 
Europe, or in England prior to the reign of Richard II., was known, at 
best, to but few,—perhaps to none—certainly not to the people generally. 
Besides, the nation was taught, by the most authoritative as 
interpretation, that the admiralty jurisdiction would not be extended ; 
grave objection had been urged, on this very ground, against the na 
tion of the Constitution ; it was said that the trial by jury was, not only 
not secured, but the jurisdiction of those courts where juries were un- 
known, was extended; this the supporters of the Constitution pertina- 
ciously and indignantly denied. In the Federalist, Number &3, Mr. 
Hamilton wrote, ‘ that admiralty causes, and almost all those which are 
of equity jurisdiction, are determinable, under our own government, with- 
out the intervention of a jury ; and the inference from the whole will be, 
that this institution, as it exists with us at present, cannot possibly be af- 
fected, to any great extent, by the proposed alteration in our system of gov- 
ernment.” ‘How far the right to atrial by jury was interfere 1d with, by the 
courts of admiralty, when Mr. Hamilton wrote, we have already seen. 
Add to this one other consideration—the opinion of Chancellor Kent, 
who puts the matter in this form: “It may fairly be doubted, whether 
the Constitution of the United States meant, by Admiralty and Maritime 
jurisdiction, anything more than] the jurisdiction which was settled and 
in practice in this country under the English jurisprudence, when the 
Constitution was made; and whether it had any retrospective or his- 
torical reference to the usages and practice of the Admiralty as it once ex- 
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isted in the middle ages, before its territories had been invaded and partly 
subdued, by the bold and free spirit of the courts of common law, armed 
with the protecting genius and masculine vigor of trial by jury.” 

With all these considerations before them, the fixed law of the federal 
courts has become, by their own decision, that the people, when they 
voted to give the judiciary admiralty jurisdiction, meant the jurisdiction 
exercised in England in the fourteenth century, and not that which they 
had been familiar with all their days; although it was most probable that 
not one in ten thousand knew what the early “admir: ulty jurisdiction was, 
(the federal judiciary themselves are by no means agreed,) and though 
the later jurisdiction was exercised at their very doors. This decision is 
without appeal, and without any remedy, save an amendment of the Con- 
stitution; and so long as it stands, we see hundreds of cases decided by 
the solitary opinion of the judge, which, under the system of that coun- 
try from whence our laws are derived, would be submitted to the decision 
of a jury, and which we firmly believe that the people, when they adopted 
the present Constitution, intended to be so decided here. 

This was the first and great transgression—the fruitful parent of 
many others. 

As the national courts had completely unsettled the Admiralty juris- 
diction, before well known, they felt it incumbent on them to ascertain, 
approximately, what the jurisdiction was to include, We say approzt- 
mate/y, for up to this hour its limits are not positively determined. 

The most extended natural signification of the terms ‘ Admiralty and 
Maritime,” by which the jurisdiction in question is described in the Con- 
stitution, is, ‘ relating to the sea, or having some necessary connection 
therewith.’’ This definition might be dispute d as being too broad, and it 
certainly is the broadest which could be sustained on the common un- 
derstanding of the words. The limit to the jurisdiction prescribed by 
those words, has been described to be tide-water. This decision we are 
willing, for the present, to suppose to be correct, merely for the purpose 
of showing the results it produces ; though, if we are right in our belief, 
that the English j jurisdiction is the one referred to, the general expres- 
sion, which ‘includes all tide-wat er, should be so limited as ‘only to include 
that which is out of the body of a county. The extension of the juris- 
diction to all tide-water, immediately gives rise to controversies of the 
gravest character, between conflicting jurisdic tions. Thousands of miles 
of tide-water are within the limits of particular counties of the sovereign 
States of our confederacy, but the courts of the United States refuse to 
allow a State Court to take cognizance of any case of Admiralty juris- 
diction, as they define it, arising on such waters, saying, unhe sitatingly, 
that those people who assigned their d eprivation of trial by jury as one of 
the causes for which they were willing to engage in a doubtful war, 
against heavy odds, had at the same time agreed, without a murmur, to 
surrender that identical right in the very centre of the land, where the 
civil law was never heard of, and any other method of trial than by jury 
totally unknown. The State has, in the opinion of the national judiciary, 
a barren claim to the regulation of what is undoubtedly within its own 
territory, and its courts are barred of jurisdiction over rig sections of 
the counties and districts for which they are organized, nothing bet- 
ter than a doubtful and varying line. None of this diffic os could arise 
had the federal courts adopted the jurisdiction existing in England at the 
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time of their organization; but they urfortunately preferred the more 
extended definition, which increased their power. 

If, however, the national courts had but remained true to the limits 
they themselves laid down, their encroachments would not have been so 
apparent. The bounds they marked out at first were, at least, simple, 
and could have been easily followed. If the place where the cause of 
action accrued was not pos sitively shown to be within the ebb and flow of 
the tide, they denied their jurisdiction. If the cause of action had rela- 
tion to a voyage not mainly within tide-water, as, for instance, if a steam- 
boat ran from a port where the tide ebbed and flowed, to places where 
there was no tide, and the greater portion of the voyage was not in tide- 
water, they also denied their jerisdiction. Here was something clear and 
pli ain—but it lasted only four years, for in that short time after these de- 
cisions were made, the highest court in the land found it convenient to 
decide that where what lawyers call a ** ort,” that is to say, a wrong, was 
committed, at a place where it was exceedingly doubtful whether there 
was any tide, and which was within the body of a county, and where the 
voyage was not mainly in tide-water, that the matter was of exclusive Ad- 
miralty cognizance, and was not triable by a jury; although there was no 
previous decision to sanction snch an opinion, and although Chancellor 
Kent—even on the supposition that the act done was within the reach of 
the tide—had come to the conclusion that the case was not one of Admi- 
ralty jurisdiction. But one step more was required, and this was easily 
taken. An inferior Court decided a matter to be within the Admiralty 
jurisdiction, where the tide had never shown itself; and, had it not been 
for the comparatively recent interference of Congress on the subject, the 
whole of the Lakes and of the St. Lawrence, above tide-wate 
have been added to the jurisdiction of this all-absorbing court. 

The result is, then, that, at least so far as regards its civil jurisdiction, the 
only local limit to the power of American Admiralty Courts is the physical 
impossibility of the presence of the tide, and that even this limit may be 
transgressed, according to the tendency of the judge’s mind ;—that the 
state authorities and tribunals have no power over vessels on their own 
rivers, so fir as the influence of the tide extends, and only a partial one 
over them above the tide;—that the power of a jury is,’ like that of 
witches of of ld, bounded by running water; and that the jurisdiction 
which was described in the Federalist as exte nding to cases * originating 
on the high seas,” * essentially maritime,” and ‘ generally depe nding on 
the laws of nations,” really exteuds to matters hi ip pening hundreds of 
miles away from the sea, in the middle of a sovereign state, where inter- 
national law has luthe more influence and application than the law of 
China, and where trial by jury is the only deseription of legal investiga- 
tion which ts likely to arrive at the real merits of a ease. 

The main, and, in fact, the only reason which is given for this increase 
of jurisdiction, in spite of the considerations against it, arising from what 
we are justified in supposing to be the intention of the parties adopting 
the Coustitution, is, that the words of the constitutional grant are such 
as to include more the inthe English admiralty jurisdiction. ‘Those words 
are, that ‘the judicial power of the United States shall extend to all cases 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ;” and the particular words “ all,” 
and ‘* maritime,” are relied on as the effective instrumerts of extension. 
Let us consider the effect of these two words. 


r, would 


The judges contend, that the use of the word “ all,” gives them power 
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over every case which can be described as of an admiralty or maritime 
character. This might be so if we were willing to suppose that the 
framers of the Constitution intended to give a jurisdiction to which it 
was impossible to affix limits ; or it wonld be more certainly so, if they 
had really described the jurisdiction as extending to “ all admiralty and 
maritime cases,” in place of Jeaving it to the courts to construe the ex- 
pression into this form; but there is no reason to induce us to suppese 
that the Convention had. any such boundless power in view; indeed they 
have used a word which authorizes us to presume just the contrary, and 
which the advocates of enlarged admiralty powers have, very ingenious- 
ly, left as far out of view as possible. The Constitution says the judicial 
power shall extend to ‘‘ all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction,” 
and thus refer to some definite and well-known thing wherewith to pre- 
scribe limits, by the use of a single word, for the power which they were 
then granting. We have already seen, that the only well-known admi- 
ralty ‘jurisdiction was the limited one exercised by the English courts, 
and those of America, during the period just preceding 1789; and this, 
therefore, must, In our view, ‘be the only jurisdiction then intended. It 
is perfectly well settled, that, in other legal references, the English law 
is the one referred to; it is even taken as the st: andard in the criminal 
jurisdiction of the admiralty, and if there is an exception in the case of 
civil jurisdiction in the same court, it is very extraordinary that the 
framers of the Constitution and the judiciary act should have given us 
no key to their change of intention, but, on the contrary, should have 
used precisely parallel expressions of reference to those used in other 
cases. 

It is alleged, however, that the use of the word “ maritime” has the 
effect of extending the grant beyond what is included in the simple term 
“admiralty.” This we are constrained to deny. The words are synony- 
mous. One describes the cases which shall be included under the grant, 
by the name of the court where they ar to be tried ; the other by the 
pl: ice where they must originate. All the books, treat ing of this branch 
of the law, which existed when the elause in question was written, are 
full of instances where these words are used as convertible terms. Even 
so common a book as Blackstone’s Commentaries, contains this expres- 
sion: ‘* Maritime causes, or such iniuries which, though they are in their 
nature of common law cognizance, yet, being committed on the high 
seas, out of the reach of our ordinary courts of justice, are, therefore, to 
be remeaied ina peculiar court of their own ;” thus conclusively show- 
ing, that the word in question has no reference to the nature of causes, 
whe ‘reby to bring them within the jurisdiction of the court; for the au- 
thor expressly says, that maritime cases “are, in their wature, of com- 
mon law cognizance,” but that it refers to the place where the cause aa 
arise, and that, being out of the local jerisdiction of ordinary courts, 
spec ial one is required. So that, in truth, the word is one of limit: ae, 
rather than of extension. And it also follows, that, where the reason 
assigned for the use of a special court ceases to apply, that is, where the 
matter is not out of the reach of ordinary courts, the causes cease to be 
of a maritime nature, and, according to all principles of law and reason, 
should be decided by the ordinary process. We shall see, presently, that 
this view of the matter was fully recognized by the first Congress which 
sat under the Constitution. 

There is still another branch of the present received admiralty juris- 
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diction, which rests on even slighter foundation than that we have just 
spoken of. The District Court in Admiralty has only such jurisdiction 
as it derives from the statute under which it exists, and, in common with 
other courts of limited jurisdiction, it has no power but what is so given. 
The section of the judiciary act which relates to this subject enacts that 
the District Court shall have exclusive original cognizance of various 
matters; among others, of all cases of admiralty and maritime nature, 
and including all seizures for violation of the revenue laws, on waters 
navigable from the sea by vessels of ten tons burthen; and saving to 
suitors in all cases the right to a common law remedy, where the common 
law is competent to give it. Under this section, the national courts have 


decided that seizures on water, such as therein described, are cases of 


admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, and are not for the decision of a 
jury. ‘This construction depends on the supposition that Congress, when 
they passed the judiciary act, intended to describe these cases of revenue 
seizures as of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction. What a position 
this doctrine places its advocates in, we shall ende: vor to show. 

Congress undoubtedly has no power, under the C Constitution, to declare 
any case to be of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction which is not of that 
nature. Not only is there no positive or constructive grant of such a 
power, but the seventh amendment to the Constitution expressly forbids 
the removal of the right to trial by jury, in any case of common law 
jurisdiction, where the value in controversy exceeds tw enty dollars. But 
seizures on water, for violation of the revenue sysiem, are undoubtedly 
and undeniably matters of common law cognizance, and have been so 
from the earliest times. The federal judiciary, therefore, in their anxiety 
to extend their jurisdiction, have founded their claims on an hypothesis 
which presupposes the unconstitutional action of Congress; and thus, 
even on their own showing, renders their claim void. Had they been 
contented to remain within the proper limits prescribed to them, there 
would have been no necessity thus to stultify the first Congress of the 
Union. The meaning and intention of the section of the act in question 
is perfectly plain and constitutional, to our mind at least, on a fair and 
reasonable eonstruction of it. And even had it not been so plain and 
reasonable as we think it is, the courts were bound, by well settled prin- 
ciples of law, to be astute in discovering a construction which would ren- 
der the law cons stitutional, if it were possible so to do, instead of running 
as they have done, with wonderful in genuity, upon the only construction 
which could m: ike the act void. The meaning of the law is, that the Dis- 
trict Court shall have exclusive and original cognizance of sundry mat- 
ters, and among them, of cases of admiralty and maritime juris sdiction ; 
that it shall also have the like exclusive and original cognizance of 
seizures on water, but that in all cases where the common law is compe- 
tent to give a remedy, that remedy shall be preserved—that is, that the 
seventh amendment to the Constitution shall be preserved inviolate, and 
also recognizing, as we have already said, the principle, that where the 
reason for a special court ceases, that court shall no longer have juris- 
diction. This is perfectly constitutional, not being open even to the 

emblance of attack on that ground. 

The meaning we have assigned to the proviso in the law has, however, 
been questioned. The words of it are these: “ saving to suitors in all 
cases the right to a common law remedy, where the common Jaw is com- 
petent to give it.” It is urged that the word ‘suitors’ means only 
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** plaintiffs,” or ‘ prosecutors.” This construction might be attacked on 
many grounds. No reason can be shown in the spirit of the laws or the 
Constitution, which would induce us to suppuse, that a plaintiff is any 
more entitled to a jury than a defendant. In revenue cases the United 
States are plaintiffs, and the proceeding partakes, to a considerable ex- 
tent, of the nature of a criminal prosecution. In all cases the party at- 
tacked is the one to whom the fair and impartial decision of the claim 
made against him is the most important. Besides, we have already seen, 
that Congress has no power to deny the trial by jury to a defendant, in 
such cases as are met by the proviso—that is, where the common law can 
give a remedy—without violating the seventh amendment. But, merely 
hinting at these considerations, Jet us look, for a moment, at the argument 
against the construction of the proviso which we are contending for, as 
it appears in its most authoritative form. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, after adverting to this reading of the law, speaks as fol- 
lows :— 

‘ The common law courts exercise a concurrent jurisdiction in nearly all the 
cases of Admiralty cognizance, whether of tort or contract, (with the exception 
of proceedings in rem.) which, upon the construction contended for, would be 
transferred from the Admiralty to the exclusive cognizance of these courts. 

* The meaning of the clause we think apparent. 

‘* By the Constitution, the entire Admiralty power of the country is lodged 
in the federal judiciary ; and Congress intended, by the ninth section, (of the 
judiciary act,) to invest the District Courts with this power, as Courts of origi- 
anal jurisdiction. 

‘ The term ‘ exclusive original cognizance,’ is used for this purpose, and 
intended to be exclusive of the State as well as of the federal courts. 

« The saving clause was inserted, probably, from abundant caution, lest the 
exclusive terms in which the power is conferred on the District Courts, might 
be deemed to have taken away the concurrent remedy which had before ex- 
isted. : ; 

** This leaves the concurrent power where it stood at common law.” 


Never was there an argument which so completely ran away with its 
maker, and reached a conclusion so different from that wished for. The 
result is, that the concurrent power of the common law exists, in full vi- 
gor, under the proviso in question, and notwithstanding the grant of ex- 
clusive original cognizance. If this is so, and in that we fully agree with 
the Supreme Court, the Admiral Ity jurisdiction of the District Courts, 
over seizures on water, is us urped, and has no foundation whatever, by 
Constitution or by Statute. 

A few words more and we will close this paper—already extended 
much beyond our original intention. We desire, again, to disclaim any 
wish, or purpose, to send abroad the idea that the federal judiciary have 
acted j in these matters with apy improper motive. We believe that, by 
the inevitable influence of their position and professional feeling, they 
have been led into the course of decision which they have adopted. But 
that they have wilfully violated the Constitution and laws of the land, or 
that they do not in conscience believe themselves to be right, we cannot 
for a moment suppose. While, however, we accord to them the full meas- 
ure of our respect, we have no hesitancy in avowing that—(it may be 
from a fault in our powers of comprehension,) their arguments are not 
conclusive to our mind; and we see no reason why the principles on which 
their decisions rest, should not be examined outside of the court room. 
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SIR THOMAS MORE, 


AS A STATESMAN AND A SCHOLAR. 


Ir is an interesting and useful study to contemplate the lives of those 
great men, who seem clearly to have reflected the image and fully to have 
breathed the spirit of their age. The leaders of parties, the authors of 
great movements, and the chief actors of stirring scenes, claim from the 
biographer, the historian, and the poet, the commemoration of their deeds. 
The biographer of Washington is the historian of the American Revolu- 
tion, and in his ** Life of Napoleon” are detailed the causes and the pro- 
gress of those events still acting in their results, which have remodeled 
the social system of Europe. ‘There are other men, not indeed unknown 
to fortune and to fame, but never regarded as the chiefs of a victorious 
party, who are not the chosen representatives of their times; we study 
their lives not to gain a comprehensive view of the periods in which they 
lived, but to derive practical instruction in the study of human nature, and 
in the formation of character. To this latter class belongs Sir Thomas 
More. He lived, it is true, in an age when a succession of events oc- 
curred, such as were not equaled in their immediate and remote effects 
by any that had been witnessed since the advent of the Messiah. But 
belonging to a party which was crushed by Henry VIII., and at length 
annihilated in England, he does not occupy a prominent position in the 
foreground of history. We enter upon the study of his character with a 
nobler purpose than that of merely gaining a knowledge of his age—the 
wish to know how he was enabled to combine the abilities of a civilian, 
the literary enterprise of a scholar, and the virtues of a private man. 
We contemplate his depose | in the Court of his Sovereign. We vi- 
sit him in his rural retreat at Chelsea. We foliow him to the scaffuld—in 
order that we may learn to conduct ourselves humbly in prosperity, man- 
fully in adversity—and to bear with meekness and resignation all the al- 
lo:metts of Providence. 

It is the design of this essay to illustrate the character of Sir Thomas 
More as a Statesman anda Scholar. It will therefore be necessary to de- 
scribe briefly the political and literary condition of England in his age; 
to relate the principal acts and events of his life; to make me ntion of 
his studies and associates, and to criticise his literary productions. 

Sir Thomas More was born of a respectable family, in 1480. He re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education at St. Anthony’s School, then kept 
by Nicholas Hart. In his fifteenth year he became a page in the family 
of Cardinal Morton, then Archbishop of Canterbury, in which he had an 
opportunity of hearing the conversation of emine nt divines, and of the 
most celebrated restorers of ancient literature in England. The Cardinal 
even then foresaw his future distinction, and was accustomed to say of 
him, ** This child here, waiting at the table, whoever lives to see it, will 
prove a marvellous rare man.” Atthe age of sixteen he became a stu- 
dent at Oxford, and there entered into the contest which was carried on 
between the partisans and the opponents of Grecian literature. His ac- 
tive and ingenious mind was not content to ponder the works of Roman 
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orators and Roman poets, without searching in the storehouse from which 
they had derived their models. Oxford was awaking from its indolence, 
and the scholars of the exiled Greeks were collected there. Here was 
formed an intimacy between Erasmus and More, which naturally arose 
from the similarity of their tastes and pursuits, and continued unbrokén 
till the death of the latter. At the University, More ‘ profited exceed- 
ingly in rhetoric, logic and philosophy, and showed evidently what won- 
ders wit and diligence can perform, when joined, as seldom they are, in 
one painful student.” After completing his academical course at Oxford, 
he applied himself to the study of the law, and such was his success in 
prosecuting it, that at the age of twenty he was appointed to deliver lec- 
tures on the civil and the canon law, at Furnival’s Inn. Thus prepared 
for the active duties of life, he commenced the practice of the law. He 
rose rapidly at the bar, and his biographer says of him, ‘* There was not 
at that time any cause of importance In any of the King’ s ourts, but he 
was of counsel to one of the parties, still choosing the justest side, and 
therefore he continually went away victorious.” His intellectual and 
moral qualities could not long be concealed, and he was soon honored 
with civil trust. 

The commencement of the sixteenth century was the commencement 
of a new era in the history of England. The wars of the Roses had 
ceased, and the title of the rei, gning dynasty was undisputed. The Con- 
stitution, in spite of the civil wars, had acquired a form not unworthy of 
the free people whom it protected, ‘and the government began to require 
for its support the wisdom of the statesman, rather than the prowess of 
the soldier. The improvement of agriculture, the progress of commerce, 

and the introduction of manufactures, gave encouragement to industry, 
security to property, and stability to the laws. To the parli: iment be- 

longed the undisputed prerogatives of making laws and raising taxes. 
The ministers of the.king were subjected to impeachment for official mis- 
conduct; and the right of a trial by jury was esteemed as the birthright 
ofan Englishman. ‘The general srivileges of the nation were, however, 
more secure than the personal rights of the individual. When the whole 
people were threatened with the illegal imposition of taxes, they could 
rise in arms to prevent the meditated invasion of their immemorial! char- 
ters. But the citizen, alone and unaided, could not with his sword de- 
fend himself from unlawful imprisonment, or his property from confisca- 
tion. His right to atrial by jury was sometimes infringed, and he was 
no less a victim of tyranny when tried by a jury which had been packed or 
intimidated by the officers of the crown, The communication between 
the different parts of the kingdom was so imperfect, that weeks might 
elapse before the unjust acts of the government would be known by 
the larger portion of the nation; and the interval of time between their 
commission and their wide-spread publicity, would repress that spirit of 
righteous — which prompts an injured community to the cen ible 
assertion of its rights. The minds of men did not then comprehend 
those pr ionehe of generalization, which now teach them that the liberty 
of a whole nation is violated whenever a single citizen suffers in person 
or in property from the illegal and arbitrary actsof the government. ‘The 
personal character of the Tudors also enabled them, in the language of 
a living historian, ‘* To exercise their power r always with vigor, often with 
vivlence, and sometimes with cruelty.” 
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At the age of twenty-two More was appointed Under-Sheriff of Lon- 
don, an office of more consequence than the name implies, as more im- 
portant causes were then adjudicated in the County Courts than since 
they have been superseded by the Superior Courts, at Westminster. Eras- 
mus, speaking of his official conduct at this time says, “‘ No Judge of that 
Court went through more causes ; none decided them more uprightly, of- 
ten remitting the fees to which he was entitled from the suitors.” 

Two years after receiving this appointment he was elected a burgess of 
the Parliament, called by Henry VII. for the purpose of raising a feudal 
subsidy on the marriage of his daughter Margaret to the King of the 
Scots. Henry had demanded a larger sum than he inteaded to bestow 
on her, but no commoner was willing to expose himself to the displeas- 
ure of the king by opposing the grant. More, however, for the first time 
in public, displayed that moral courage which never forsook him, and, 

‘making a grave speech, pronounced ‘such arguments why the exactions 
were not to be granted, that thereupon all the king’s demands were 
crossed and his request denied.” The king hearing that he had been de- 
feated by a beardless boy, was much enraged, and revenged himself upon 
More’s father. Dr. Fox, bishop of Winchester, proposed to mediate be- 
tween him and the king, if he would consent to ask the king’s pardon ; 
but More, too wise not to understand the stratagems of the Court, and 
too honest to purchase royal favor by the sacrifice of personal indepen- 
dence, promptly refused the proposal. The zealous patriot was con- 
stantly watched, and preferring voluntary exile to the inquisition of a ty- 
rant, was preparing to reside in France, when the crown passed from 
Henry VII. to his son. Previously to this event he had retired almost 
entirely from the bar, and was passing his time “‘ in studying the French 
tongue at home, sometimes recreating his tired spirits on the viol, where 
he also perfected himself in most of the liberal sciences, as music, arith- 
metic, geometry, astronomy, and grew to be a perfect historian.” 

On the accession of Henry VIIL. he again became actively engaged in 
the duties of his profession. The most remarkable instance recorded of 
his success as a legal practitioner, occurred about this time. A ship of 
the Pope was claimed by the King, as forfeited to him for a breach of the 
law of nations. More was obtained to argue the cause of the Pope be- 
fore the Star Chamber, and on account of his able arguments and skillful 
management of the case, was successful. The King, forgetting the loss 
of his prize, as he foresaw the advantage which he might gain from so 
learned a subject, was pleased with his conduct, and endeavored to se- 
cure his services at Court. More would not for some time consent to his 
wishes, but at length wearied with his solicitations, he accepted a seat in 
his Privy Council. From this time till his resignation of the Great Seal, 
he was constantly intrusted with important missions abroad, and responsi- 
ble offices at home. In the early part of his reign, Henry VIII. merited 
the affections of his people. Himself educated for the Church, he was 
more proficient in literature than any of his predecessors. Before the ge- 
nerous sentiments of youth had been repressed, he punished informers, 
protected his subjects, and patronized the learned. But when his mind 
had been narrowed by theolegical controversy, and his violent temper 
had been enraged by opposition to his desires, arrogance and obstinacy, 
injustice and cruelty characterized his reign. Such was the character of 
the Sovereign in whose Cabinet the prudence of More enabled him to re- 
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main for nearly twenty years, without compromising his honesty or his 
independence. In 1523 a Parliament was summoned by the King, and 
Move was chosen Speaker of the House of Commons. His address to 
the King, though couched in the customary style of addresses to him in 
those times, still contains a petition well worthy of mention. He be- 
sought the King that if at any time he should mistake his message to him, 
he might repair to the Commons for a renewal or an explanation of his 
instructions; and also that since men in the ardor of debate, may utter 
words which in their cooler moments they would not, “ it may therefore 
like your most abundant grace to give to all your Commons, here assem- 
bled, your most gracious license and pardon freely, without doubt of your 
dreadiul displeasure, every man to discharge his conscience, and boldly 
in everything incident among us to declare his advice.” As Speaker of 
the House of Commons, More distinguished himself for his jealous re- 
gard for its honor, and his prudent guardianship of its privileges. To 
this Parliament Chancellor Wolsey was sent by the King to demand a 
subsidy, and to reprove the parsimony of the House of Commons. After 
making an oration in favor of the grant, and being unable to obtain a 
reply to his demands, from the members, he asked the Speaker what was 
the opinion of the House. More replied that, ‘‘ for the members to make 
answer was neither expedient nor agreeable with the ancient liberty of 
the House, and that though they had all with their voices trusted him, 
yet except every one of them could put into his own head their several 
wits, he alone, in so weighty a matter, was unmeet to make his grave an- 
swer.”” Thus, by the mild, yet stern independence of More, was estab- 
lished the rule—that the House can make and decide no communications 
except through its presiding officer—which was adopted by Lenthall, 
when Charles I. attempted to arrest the five members—has guarded to 
this day the liberty of the House of Commons, and has_ been introduced 
into the government of all deliberative assemblies in England and America. 
It was his aim, while he averted the displeasure of the King from the 
legislative body over which he presided, to guard sacredly its privileges, 
and with good reason did W olsey say to him, at the close of the Session, 
when only half of the required subsidy was granted, ‘“‘T wish to God you 
had been at Rome, Mr. More, when I made you Speaker.” 

Wolsey, fearing that his influence would be exerted against the court, 
obtained for him a mission to France; but, at his own earnest request, 
the appointment was revoked by the king. He was subsequently sent as 
an ambassador to Cambray, where, in the words of his biographer, he 
‘‘so worthily handled himself, that he procured far more benefits unto 
this realm than by the king or council had been thought possible to be 
compassed,’’ We have now reached the period in his life when he was 
elevated to the highest office in the gift of his sovereign. The passion 
of the king for Anne Boleyn produced the disgrace of Wolsey. After 
due deliberation, the Great Seal was delivered to Sir Thomas More, and 
he became Lord-Chancellor of England. The Duke of Norfolk, in an 
address at his installation, spoke of ‘ his admirable wisdom, integrity, and 
innocency, joined with the most pleasant faculty of wit,” and said, that 
‘the king had perceived no man in the realm to be more wise in delibe- 
rating, more sincere in opening to him what he thought, nor more elo- 
quent to adorn the matter which he uttered.” 

The chancellor, originally a mere secretary and confessor of the king, 
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had become his confidential adviser, and the first officer in his employ. 
The great seal first used by illiterate kings, had become the emblem of 
sovereignty, and was entrusted to him. His duties on the bench were 
still more important than his duties in the cabinet. The king was always 
considered as the supreme judge of the realm, and appeals were frequent- 
ly made to him in causes to which the common law was not applicable, 
aud in causes which could not be justly determined by it. These causes 
were naturally referred to the examination of the chancellor, who was the 
secretary of the king, and of the king’s court. The Court of Chancery 
thus ac quired a jurisdiction paramount to that of the other courts, which 
it retained till a late period, when its discretion was limited by its own 
precedents. The chancellor issued the writs directing in what court a 
cause should be tried, and he had the power of staying its proceedings 
whenever the speedy activn of the law would peril or prejudice the rights 
of either party. ‘T’o this office, imposing invidious duties, and requiring 
for the proper discharge of them the exercise of wisdom and firmness, 
Sir Shomas More was now called. It had been generally held by eccle- 
siastics, who possessed nearly all the Jearning of their times; but a new 
era was now to open in the annals of Englis h law, and the chancellor’s 
bench was to be filled by men eminent for judicial ability. ‘The manner 
in which he discharged the duties of this office, and his character as a 
judge, may be infe srred from some of his principal acts. 

Soon after his installation, he was appointed chairman of a committee 
to prepare articles of impeachment against Wolsey. ‘These articles were 
In every respect frivolous, and the only apology that can be offered for 
More, in consenting to them, is that of Mr. Hallam, that he consented to 
them because W olsey deserved disgrace for the highe *r crimes of raising 
taxes without the authority of Parliament, and for other unconstitution: il 
acts. ‘This apology is of the feeblest kind, though, considering the un- 
developed state of moral and of political philosophy in that age, we may 
be induced to modify our censure of his conduct. It is the solemn duty 
of the biographer to reccunt the errors of the illustrious dead, because 
they teach us that but one perfect being ever lived upon earth, and that 
it is our duty to look with charity upon the actions of the living. Under 
the administration of Wolsey, great abuses prevailed in the administration 
of justice. ‘The defendant. of whose innocence there was not the slight- 

est Suspicion, was freq ently impoverished by an expe nsive suit, by writs 
of sub; ena bei ing issued without any previous examination of the case. 
The new chancellor immediately removed this abuse, and ordered, that 
“‘no subpeena should issue till a bill had been filed, signed by the attor- 
ney, and he himself, having perused it, had granted a fiat for the com- 
mencement of the suit.” 

No acts of his were calculated to excite so much discontent as the in- 
junctions which were issued from the chancellor’s bench, staying legal 
processes in the ordinary courts. Desirous of justifying his course to 
the judges, he caused a registry to be made of the number and causes - 
all injunctions as either in his chancellorship had already been issued, 
were then pending. Having invited them to his house, he showed a om 
the registry, and forced them to confess that he had acted in strict con- 
formity to the principles of justice and the duties of his office. He then 
prop sed to issue no more injunctions, ir they, in the performance of their 
duty, would mitigate the severity of the law. His proposal was rejected ; 
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and after declaring his intention to continue the course he had pursued, 
he added, ‘‘ Forasmuch as yourselves, my lords, drive me to that neces- 
sity for awarding out injunctions to relieve the people’s injury, you can- 
not hereafter any more justly accuse me.’ 

His regard for justice was strikingly exemplified in his deportment as 
chancellor. In the time of Wolsey’s administration, ‘‘ no one could hope 
for a favorable judgment unless his hands were tipt with gold.” But 
More, not forbidding access to him, like his haughty predecessor, sat 
daily in an open hall, heard personally the complaints of all who came to 
him, “‘ and the poorer and meaner the suppliant was, the more affably 
would he speak unto him, the more heartily would he hearken to his cause, 
and with speedy trial despatch him.” The gifts and favors of the rich 
could not tempt his integrity, and he would never bestow his official pa- 
tronage on those who were accessible to bribery. His nearest relatives 
in vain endeavored to gain special favor at his hands, and he told his son- 
in-law, that in court, “ although it were my father, whom I reverence dear- 
ly, that stood on the one side, and the devil, whom I hate extremely, on 
the other side, his cause being just, the devil of me should have his right.” 
When he had retired from public life, and the court was employing 
every artifice to annoy him, charges of having been bribed while in office 
were brought against him, but they fell harmless at his feet. ‘To us who 
are accustomed to enjoy the protection of an impartial judiciary, these 
facts may seem to indicate no superior virtue in Sir Thomas More; but 
In contemplating his character, we should endeavor to associate ourselves, 
in imagination, with his contemporaries, and survey that long list of 
judges who were the agents of capricious tyrants and of wealthy extor- 
tioners. 

His fidelity in the discharge of his official duties has rarely been 
equaled. Many causes had been left on the docket by his predecessor, 
but these were all adjudicated by him personally. He never referred 
them to the examination of an inferior magistrate, but “‘ used to examine 
all matters that came before him like an arbitrator, and patiently worked 
them out to a final decree, which he drew and signed.” One morning 
he was told that there was no cause or petition to be presented to him. 
As this fact had never occurred in the Court of Chancery, he caused an 
entry to be made of it in the records— 


“When More sometime had chancellor been, 
No more suits did remain, 
The same shall never more be seen, 


Till More be there again.” 


The most serious, and indeed the only charge that has been made 
against the public conduct of More, is, that he was a violent persecu- 
tor—that he pressed the king to put ‘the laws against heretics in execu- 
tion—caused Baudham, a gentleman of the Temple, to be whipt in his 
presence, put to the rack, and finally burnt at Smithfield. As this is the 
only stain which rests upon his character, it deserves a careful and im- 
partial consideration. 

To Sir James Mackintosh we are indebted for the facts to be adduced 
in his defence, who, in the language of Professor Smyth, “ has been able 
to rescue the fame of More from any charge of positive cruelty, and even 
from materially forgetting the sentiments of mercy and justice which 
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nature and reflection had implanied in his bosom.” It belongs not to the 
writer of this essay to defend indiscrimirately the public life of Sir Thomes 
More. Let the infirmities of the good and great men of the past warn and 
instruct the living. Standing by their sepulchres, we hear them charging 
us not to repose contented with the inheritance which they have bequeath- 
ed to us, but to press onward in the career of moral progress. Persecu- 
tion for speculative opinions, wheresoever and by whomsoever inflicted, 
whether by Protestant or Papist, by Christian or by infidel, can be de- 
fended by no principle of expediency, of moral philosophy, or of Chris- 
tian Jove. All, therefore, that is claimed for More is, that he was not 
behind his age, but was even more liberal than a majority of the reformers, 
and than most of the adherents of his church. In the first p!ace, the in- 
stances of persecution referred to, were first related thirty years after his 
death, by Fox, the martyrologist, and from him were copied by Burnet, 
and with some hesitation by Strype. Fox is certainly inaccurate in say- 
ing that Firth was put to death in 1533, when More had resigned his 
office the year before. Burnet could not have seen his Apology, as he 
does not even mention it, though he highly extols-him and calls him “the 
glory of his age.” But his own testimony outweighs that of all those 
who in the heat of theological controversy have sought to vilify his un- 
clouded fame. His veracity was never questioned by his contemporaries, 
and an attempt was never made to answer his Apology, written when he 
was daily expecting to be sent to the Tower, till nearly thirty years after 
the grave had closed overhim, The char: icter of the Apology, its simple 
recital, its freedom from asseveration, its frank admissions, added to the 

unquestioned veracity of its author, claim for it more credit than can be 
granted to the tales dictated by the excited feeliags of the martyrologist 
or to the partial narrative of the Bishop of Salisbury. More admits that 
heretics were confined in his house, but adds, ‘‘ Of all that ever came into 
my hand for heresy, as help me God, never had any of them any stripe or 
stroke given them so much asa fillip on the forehead,” and again that he 

‘never examine any with torments.’”” We have also the testimony of 
aaeanes to his humanity. ‘‘ It is” says he, ‘‘ a sufficient proof of his 
clemency, that while he was Chancellor no man was put to death for these 
pestilent dogmas, while so many of them in the same period suffered for 
them in France, Germany, and the Netherlands.’””’ Lord Campbell bears 
similar testimony when he says “It was not till More had retired from 
office, and was succeeded by the pliant but inhuman Audley, that the 
scaffold flowed with innocent blood.” 

It must however be admitted, that though in his Utopia is pointed out 
the only wise and just manner of treating dissenters from the prevailing 
faith, he nevertheless countenanced by his acts and writings their punish- 
ment in certain cases, and kept them in confinement at his own house.— 
That a man who was elevated above all his fellow-men by his blameless 
life and varied learning, and had advanced beyond his age in the study of 
political science, should take any part in persecuting others for their re- 
ligious belief, is a sad reflection upon human nature. But in judging the 
character of an individual we must compare him with the age in which 
he lived. History and revelation teaches that all human goodness is 
comparative, and that though we may freely condemn our ancestors for 
their intolerance, our posterity will blush as they read the story of our 
lives. More lived in an age when no one was raised to protect the here- 
tic, no voice was heard pleading for the liberty of the soul. From the 
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time that Christianity seated itself in the imperial chair of the Cesars, 
till Roger Williams laid the foundation of a commonwealth on the broad 
and eternal principle, that “the civil magistrate may not interpose even 
to stop a church from heresy and apostacy,” the Catholic and the Pro- 
testant, the puritanand the prelate, called upon the civil power to exter- 
minate heresy. In the age of More, Calvin justified the burning of Ser- 
vetus, and Melancthon ‘commended his course. Cranmer sent more 
conformists to the stake, and the people approved of the judicial murder. 
Those comprehensive principles of toleration, and which are now embodied 
in constitutions and laws, and mitigate the fierceness of sectarian warfare, 
while they give security to the devout worshippers of every persuasion, 
did not till the seventeenth century Mwn upon the most enlightened 
statesman of the most enlightened age. Persecuted sectaries might i in 
all times have claimed a special toleration, but when they gained the 
political ascendancy they invariably employed the civil power for the 
maintenance and propagation of their faith, Where in the civilized 
world, save in our own country, till the past year, was the unchartered 
liberty of the soul uninvaded, and the indefeasible and unprescriptible 
right of every man to worship God acccrding to the dictates of his 
conscience, acknowledged in all its latitude? Before the recent revo- 
lutions in Europe the Christian missionary in France and Germany every 
where met with restrictions, and even this year, in, the land of our fathers, 
canonized by the blood of martyrs and patriots, a Christian minister has 
been consigned to prison by an English bishop for having preached the 
word of God in a chapel where dissenters worshipped. If then we 
would asperse the character of More for whatever of intolerance we may 
find in his life, we must pass a ae and unsparing denunciation 
upon the founders of the English Church, upon our puritan fathers, and 
upon all who were not permitted to live in these days of more charitable 
judgment, of more widely diffused knowledge, and of a more general re- 
gard for the rights of man. The persecution which took place previous 
to his acceptance of the Great Seal will not be laid to his charge, and he 
ought tu be exonerated in a measure from blame fer his participa- 
tion in that which occurred during his Chancellorship. He found the 
system already established. As an officer of the crown he was bound to 
maintain it as long as he remained in office, and he can = be censured 
for not resigning. But though he did not approve of sever e punishment, 
he might in accordance with the principles s of his age be excused for in- 
flicting it. In our day a jury may convict, a judge may sentence, and a 
sheriff m ly execute a criminal, when the jury, the judge, and the sheriff 
believe the punishment unjust. In his time that principle of moral 
philosophy was not distinctly admitted, which declares that in the com- 
mission of all unjust acts the egent is an accomplice of the principal._— 
Nor can we be said practically to have established it while we load with 
vituperation the author of a war we call unrighteous, and clothe his 
willing instrument with the highest magisterial honors. He might also 
have believed, that by remaining in office he could mitigate the severity of 
the penal code. Thus he reasons with Raphael in his Utopia: “Tf ill 
opinions cannot be quite rooted out, and you cannot cure some received 
vice according to your wishes, you must not therefore abandon the com- 
monwealth for the same reasons as you should not forsake a ship in a 
storm because you cannot command the winds,” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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MEMOIR OF LEWIS P. CLOVER, 


A PRISONER OF WAR. 


THE subject of the following memoir, is of that class of men, who, 
while pursuing noiselessly and unobtrusive ly their avocations in life, ex- 
ert upon the body politic a wholesome and extensive influence ; a class, 
necessary not only to our wel!-being and happiness, but even to our exis- 
tence: we mean the mechanic and working man. 

It is customary at the present day, when an individual is deemed of 
sufficient consequence to claim at the hands of his fellow-men a passing 
notice, either of his services or virtues, or of both, to go back into the 
misty annals of antiquity, and trace, or endeavor to trace, through the 
winding labyrinth of by-gone generations, or the varied ramifications of a 
genealogical tree, an alliance with some distinguished name ; or a descent 
from some time-honored stock. In this case no such pretensions are ad 
vanced. 


“« Nobility of blood 
Ts but a glittering and fallacious good : 
The nobleman is he whose noble mind 
Is filled with inborn worth, unborrow’d from his kind.” 


The subject of this sketch is a worthy mechanic, whose taste for lite- 
rature and the fine arts, whose aniversal character for probity and libe- 
rality, and above all, whose services and sufferings in behalf of his strug- 
gling country, during the late war with England, have served to increase 
and strengthen, in his old age, that respect and affection which have been 


entertained for him by all classes of our citizens for nearly the past half 


century. 

Lewis P. Clover was born in Morris County, State of New-Jersey, in 
the year 1799. When but a few years old he was taken by his parents to 
Orange Co., New-York, where he was sent to school, and learned to read 
and write. This, together with one quarter’s tuition, during a winter sea- 
son, may be said to have completed his education—that portion of it at 
least that he received at school; but his active mind led him, even when 
a child, to leave his home and wander into the fields and woods, where he 
would listen to the song of the wild-bird, or watch the gorgeous tinting 
of the clouds, as the sun sank beneath the horizon: the one making me- 
lody in his heart, the other enriching thé mind, and gently leading it from 
the works of nature, up to nature’s God. The open field and the soli- 
tary wood, may with truth be said to have been the school of his youth; 
and the world, the bustling world at large, of his maturer years. Ac ting 
upon the advice given by the celebr: ated Patrick Henry, he made man, 

rather than books, his study. By the force of circumstance, he was 
thrown among men, at an age usually devoted to study. Depriv ed of the 
advantages which at the present time are within the reach of all, he ne- 
vertheless made good use of the few privileges which he enjoyed. In 
1803, at the early age of 13 years, he was sent to the city of New-York 
to reside with a relative, and to seek a livelihood, He soon obtained a 
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situation, receiving as a recompense for services, his food and clothing. 
It may readily be supposed, that so sudden a change, from the stillness 
and solitude of country life, as it was, nearly fifty years ago, to the advan- 
tages, excitements, and temptations of New-York, would nz iturally have 
a decided effect in giving tone and character, and in drawing forth the 
energies and ambition of a youth; or in warping, debasing, and leading 
astray the mind. In this instance, the most happy results followed. Fired 
by a ‘commendable love of knowledge, and knowing, and caring for no- 
thing but his own de ficiency, every moment that could be obtained from 
business duties, was devoted to reading ; he wanted to be informed, and 
the subject nearest his heart was the history of his own country. Henot 
only read, but became a close observer of the passing events of his own 
and foreign nations. He looked with interest upon the thrilling scenes 
enacted in the mighty struggles going on in Europe, until his own coun- 
try, far distant from the field of strife, was likely to be engulfed in the 
mighty maelstrom of European warfare. He beheld with burning indig- 
nation, insult and } injury heaped upon his country, her flag disgraced, her 
citizens torn from its protection, insulted, derided, and co mpelled to fight 
the batiles, and shed their blood in the cause of a nation which they des- 
pised. But when outrage and insult sank into insignificance before ac- 
cumulated wrongs—our harbors blockaded—our national ships fired into, 
and our men forcibly taken: from them—our sloops, and other small craft, 
overhauled, plundered, and destroyed ; then did the long-smothered spirit 
of the wronged and injured break forth, and the whole American peo- 
ple, as with one voice, cried aloud for redress. The following circum. 
stances served to concentrate and call forth this feeling :—A sloop, on her 
way from New-Brunswick to New-York, and coming by the channel be- 
low Staten Island, was hailed by a British Man-of-War, and ordered to 
come to, and send her boat on board. The Captain of the sloop, not 
thinking proper to obey this insolent command, continued on his course 
without heeding the order. In afew minutes after, a cannon ball came 
crashing on board the sloop, splintering the boom, and killing one of the 
hands named Pierce. The sloop was then suffered to make her way to 
the city as best she conld, where she arrived in the course of the day. 
The body of the murdered man was laid upon a bier, covered with the 
flag of his country, and carried through the principal streets, followed by 
a large procession of citizens, and nearly all the seamen in port, arrayed 
in suitable badges of mourning; after which the corpse was deposited in 
the grave. Soon followed the attack on the United States ship Chesa- 
peake, by a British ship of war. Then the rencontre of the President 
and Little Belt. About this time too, a wealthy butcher was known to 
have put on board of a lighter, a large supply of fresh beef, vegetables, &c., 
intended for one of the British frigates lying outside of Sandy Hook. 
This excited the indignation of the people, “and a number of citizens 
seized the provisions, and placed them on carts, and with an American 
flag hoisted, and a drum and fife playing Yankee-Doodle, marched in pro- 
cession through the most public streets, halted at the Alms-house, and 
delivered to the poor that which was intended for John Bull. The sub- 
ject of this article was too ardent in his temperament not to take a part 
in these thrilling transactions, and though but a youth, he attended, and 
participated in all the public meetings held during the excitement. 
Scenes like the foregoing, but if possible more aggravated, continued, 
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at short intervals, until the fire of indignation spread throughout the 
land ; and Congress, deeming forbearance no longer a virtue, resolved 
upon the last honorable resort, a war in self- defence. This was received 
by acclamation and enthusiasm by all parties, except a few “ blue-light” 
tories at the Eastward, a remnant of whom still survive their shame. 
On the declaration of war, our hero was among the first to step forward 
in vindication of his country’s honor. Finding a ship fitting out to 
cruise in the Indian Ocean, he hastened to enrol! himself as one of her 
crew. The vessel made a quick passage out, and after several rich cap- 
tures of indiamen, the most of whic h were retaken, disabled by a ter- 
rific gale, which lasted several days, and being weakened, by the distri- 
bution of her men on board the prizes, she fell an easy prey to a line-of- 
battle ship, which hove in sight as the gale abated. The vessel was taken 
to Calcutta, and the crew immured in Castle William, one of the strong- 
est fortresses in Hindoostan. Here he remained a prisoner of war, for 
several months, until the authorities could find an opportunity to send 
him to England. To his credit, be it observed, that while a prisoner in 
the East Indies, the poor and infirm old Dutch prisoners, from the Island 
of Java, but one of whom could utter a few words of English, finding 
that he manifested considerable interest for their welfare, by making 
known their wants to the officer in command, and by aiding them ia 
other ways, resolved to appoint him their friend and agent, to attend to 
their comforts, and to carry out their wishes. Their desires he was 
always ready to comply with, refusing, at all times, any little compensa- 
tion, whic! 1 they frequently offered: he also refused to be their ‘ cap- 
tain,” as they termed it, not wishing his fellow prisoners to suppose, that 
he was willing to hold anything like pre-eminence among the m. "The 
poor men, to whom we refer, h: id such an attachment for him, that when 
the time for separation arrived, they shed tears at his departure. Placed 
with others on board of the ‘* Lord Wellington,” Mr. Clover succeeded, 
on her arrival at Gravesend, in effecting his escape, and made his way 
to London, with the hope of being able to reach his own count ry. He 
was, however , recaptured, and confined on board the loathsome prison- 
ship ‘‘ Irresistible,” and, eventually, taken to Dartmoor Prison, where he 
remained until the close of the war. The dreadful massacre of Ameri- 
can prisoners, which took place during his confine ment, and of which 
he was an eye-witness, is graphically described, in one of a series of 
articles, written by him, and pu! blished in a magazine, from which we 
extract the following account of that melancholy event : 

“On the sixth day of April, 1815, the sun broke forth with unusual 
splendor. A warm, gentle breeze dispersed the heavy pall of vapor, 
which had enveloped the place during the winter ; and it appeared as 
though all nature smiled, to make glad the heart of the poor c aptive. All 
that day the yard was thronged, and faces were lighted up with joy, hope 
and peace, that had long been worn and furrowed with care., The sick and 
feeble came forth to enjoy the air; the hale and the strong were there ; the 
youth of fourteen and the gray-headed man of sixty, were there; some 
amusing themselves at various games; some wrestling, some walking, 
and meditating upon their homes, wives, children, and friends, whom 
they hoped soon to see, after a separation of many years. ‘Tears filled 
theiz eyes, and sobs choked their utterance, as taey conversed together 
upon their anticipated happiness. The day was spent as in a happy 
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dream. Late in the afternoon, a small party was engaged in a game of 
ball, in the upper part of the yards of prisons numbers 5, 6, and 7, and 
near the wall separating them from the soldiers’ quarters. During their 
play, the ball was sometimes knocked over the wall, and was as often 
thrown back by some one of the guard who was not then on duty. At 
length, becoming tired of returning the ball, the amusement was at an 
end. They then threatened, if the ball was not returned, that they 
would break through and get it. Receiving no answer, they proceeded 
at once to put their threat into execution ; ‘and with their knives soon 
succeeded in making a small breach. By this time it was nearly dark, 
and most of the prisoners had retired to their quarters, it being about 
their usual supper-time ; a few remaining in the lower part of the yard, 
walking and conversing together, enjoying the tranquillity of the eve- 
ning ; and some dozen or two continuing around the hole that had been 
made in the wall. 

‘“‘f was within the building, standing by a window, when a pom who 
had just come in, observed : “There will be trouble soon, caused | by that 
break in the wall. ? This was the first intimation conveyed of the occur- 
rence; myself, and a large majority of the prisoners, were totally igno- 
rant of it up to this time. While conversing, we heard the report of fire- 
arms, and looking out, we beheld the walls lined with soldiers, and down 
in the yard saw the prisoners closely pursued by a platoon of soldiers, at 
a charge speed, led on by Shortland. All was in the utmost confusion. 
It was discovered that the monster Shortland, in order to make ‘surety 
doubly sure,’ had, unobserved, closed all the doors, but one, of each pri- 
son. The long threatened storm had burst upon them in all its fury. 
On the first alarm, many of those within rushed out to Jearn the cause, 
by which means the only entrance was for a time blocked up; and those 
outside, finding escape cut off at the closed doors, hastened to that which 
was open, closely pursued by the soldiers, who used their bayonets with- 
out mercy ; they suffered severely, et the same time, from a cross fire 
from those stationed on the walls, The scene now baffled description. 
The fugitives, in their haste to get under shelter, were met by those 
coming out, by which means they were for a time exposed to the balls 
and bayonets, of Shortland and his mercenaries. At length they all got 
in, dragging with them, at the same time, several of the killed and wound- 
ed of their comrades. The door was then closed and secured, and Short- 
land and his heroes retired. It would be impossible to give a correct de- 
scription of the scene which now presented itself. On the floor, cppo- 
site where | messed, lay a handsome youth about fifteen years of age, 
stiff, and cold as marble, pierced through the heart by a bayonet. A few 
yards further on lay another; a ball had entered his ‘forehead and passed 
out at the back of his head. I examined the spot the next morning, and 
saw part of his brains, which had been dashed against the wall, nearly 
opposite the prison door. Among the wounded who were brought i in by 
their comrades, was one with a wound in his shoulder ; another with his 
thigh broken; another had a most miraculous escape with his life—a 
musket ball had passed through his mouth, from side to side, taking out 
nearly the whole of his teeth. I saw him after he had got well; he could 
take no food except with a spoon. It was several days before the full ex- 
tent of the mischief was known, when it was ascertained that the killed 
numbered over sixty, and about an equal number wounded.” 
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Upon the liberation of the prisoners, after peace was proclaimed, Mr. 
Clover prepared to return to his native country, from which he had been 
for a long time separated. Having no opportunity to communicate with 
his friends during his absence, they had given up all hopes of ever again 
meeting with him on earth. Even the young maiden to whom he “had 
plighted his heart before his departure, notwithstanding her reluctance, 
with sadness and disappointment, at last yielded to the general belief, and 
numbered him with the dead. ‘Time passed on, and although his memo- 
ry was stil] treasured in tlie mind, yet was he remembered as one who had 
disappeared from the stage of life. His existence seemed like a dream, 
past and gone ; and if, as was often the case, his name was mentioned by 
those who could speak of him or ly with the strongest affection, it was not 
with the faintest hope of ever again beholding him. His protracted stay, 
and unaccountable silence, combining with other causes, left not a linger- 
ing doubt of his fate. 

One evening, as the members of the family which, in days gone by, he 
had most delighted to visit, were seated around a table, engaged in em- 
ployments most congenial to the minds of each, a hurried rap, loud and 
peculiar, was heard at the door; the members of the family looked at 
each other with surprise, for they knew, or thought they knew, the knock 
of every visttor who entered their humble abode ; but surprise gave way 
to astonishment, when they beheld the door open, and standing before 
them the veritable figure of our hero. One screamed, another fainted, 
a third was mute, and long ere the excitement had begun to subside, the 
devoted friend remained no longer doubtful of the other’s existence. The 
vessel in which the subject of this sketch had secured a passage, was, be- 
fore her arrival, overtaken by a severe storm, and after being driven about 
for several days, and the passengers and crew in hourly expectation of 
going to the bottom, it was at last determined that she was no longer 

safe, and taking to the boats, all hands succeeded .n effecting their 
escape, not, however, without the loss of all they possessed. 

Having, after many trials and difficulties, made his way to New-York, 
poor and destitute, without occupation, or the means of obtaining a sup- 
port, the mind of our subject again naturally reverted to the sea as a 
means of livelihood; but from th: it he shrunk, as he thought of the dis- 
asters and suffering through which he had already passed, and being now 
married to the young lady before alluded to, it became necessary for him 
to settle in some pursuit in life. Having a talent for drawing, by which, 
when in prison, he had amused himself, he at once deter: nined to learn 
the art of engraving, but upon inguiry, was informed that a premium 
would be required. T his, of course, he was unable to pay, and conse- 
quently was compelled to turn his attention to some other pursuit. He 
next determined to acquire a knowledge of the art of carving and gild- 
ing, and for that purpose entered into an engagement with a person in 
that business. Surrounded by an increasing family, his whole time was 
now taxed for its support, and so unceasingly did he pursue his avoca- 
tion, that in many instances the whole twenty-four hours were employ- 
ed. Such a great deprivation, to one naturally devoted to books, to- 
gether with the extreme physical exertion required, on the one hand to 
comply with the wishes of his employer, and on the other to furnish a 
living for his family, taxed to the utmost the energy of his character, 
only, however, to increase his determination to carry out the plan which 
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he had adopted, and which the urgency of the case made essential. 
Having cancel'ed his indentures by a full and faithful performance of his 
duty, and finding his income as a journeyman inadequate to the support 
of his family, he ventured, in connection with another person, to open_a 
small shop in an old dilapidated building, then standing on the corner of 
Warren-street and Broadway. W ithout any capital whatever, excepting 
his trade, and the perseverance that God had implanted in his character, 
he set to work, and step by step progressed, until he became, compara- 
tively, affluent in his circumstances. In this position he continued for 

many years, during which time no exertions were spared by him, and the 
faithful partner of “his trials, to have their children reared and educated 
in such a manner as to make them intelligent and worthy citizens. 
Means were amply supplied, not only for their education and more im- 
mediate wants, but for the gratification of almost every wish deemed ra- 
tional and proper. At length, in the height of their prosperity, when 
they had begun to congratulate themselves as being to a degree inde- 
pendent of the world, the wheel of fortune took another turn. Owing 
to the revulsion in the business community, during the years eens, Mr. 
Clover was unable to meet his liabilities, and cons sequently, in a a shot 
time, had to discontinue business. This happened, too, at a time when 
one of his younger sons* was prosecuting, most creditably, his studies at 
Columbia College, preparatory to engaging in the study of law. Keenly 
did the father fee! the necessity that urged him to cut short, in the midst 
of so promising a career, the prospects of a youth whose undivided atten- 
tion was devoted to study, and to cast him upon the world to seek unaid- 
ed and alone, a position in the profession, to which, by the inherent de- 
cision of his character, he has since attained. 

Shortly after the reverse in the business affairs of Mr. Clover, in con- 
sideration of the services rendered to his country, without solicitation on 
his part, he received a small appointment in the Customs of New-York, 
which office he retained until within a short pericd, when he was removed 
by the present administration. Irom his youth to the present time, Mr. 
Clover has been a firm and consistent democrat; but as it was not on 
party grounds that he received his appointment, but as a slight remune- 
ration for services rendered to his country at a time when it became ev ery 
man to be true, it certainly exhibits a want of gratitude on the part of 
those who were instrumental in his removal, when of an age and in cir- 
cumstances to render a situation yielding a remuneration, however slight, 
to him, a matter of consequence. His children and numerous friends 
have reason to treasure the gratifying thought, that amid all the tria!s and 
misfortunes through which he has passed in life, he has maintained, un- 
blemished, the reputation of a patriot and a good citizen, and his past 
course promises, that he will bequeath to those whose lot it may be to 
survive him, the character of a sincere and faithful Christian. 


* Henry A. Clover, the present City Attorney of St. Louis. 
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DAVID T. DISNEY, or Onto. 


Our political history can perform no higher office, than in holding up 
to the admiration of posterity, the successful triumph of perseverance “and 
well-directed effort, over adverse and unkind circumstances, to com- 
manding positions in our state and national legislation. It awakens a 
generous emulation, and demonstrates the superiority of free institutions 
in developing abilities, and calling into practical exercise latent powers, 
that otherwise would have been lost to mankind; nor does that history 
furnish any more illustrious example what talent, energy and industry, 
may achieve, than in the successful career of the subject ‘of this sketch. 

Daviv T. Disney was born in the city of Baltimore, Md., in August, 
1803, the son of parents in humble life. On his father’s side he is of 
English, and on his mother’s side of Irish descent. His father, a house- 
painter by trade, realizing the importance of a good education, placed 
the boy at school while yet in the third year of his age. His preceptor, 
Luther Griffin, Esq., is well recollected by most of the old residents of 
Baltimore, for his diligent and erthusiastic devotion to the noble objects 
of his profession. Even at this early period of life, the subject of this 
sketch evinced that he was of no common mind. In reply to a note 
from the writer of this article, Mr. G. says: ‘‘ That in the course of my 
teaching I have had several thousand scholars under my charge, and do 
not recollect but one that, in every respect, was equal to young D.” 
The limits of this 5 ages forbid a notice of the anecdotes which he relates. 
After remaining under the care of Mr. G. until he reached his ninth or 
tenth year, being well grounded i in the ordinary rudiments of a thorough 
English education, young Disney was pl: aced at the academy of a Me- 
thodist cl ergyman ni amed- Moore, learning mathematics and studying the 
classical authors usu: illy taught in those times, in city first class schools. 
He was noted, when under the care of the Rev. Mr. Moore, for his de- 
votion to his scholastic studies ; and being a youth of remarkable aptness 
of intellect, he became much better qualified in his studies than boys of 
his age usually are, who enjoy only the advantages of indiscriminate 
tuition in a public school. Subsequently, he was placed under the 
charge of the Rev. Mr. Cone, who kept a private classical school. In 
each place young Disney was without a rival, in the rapidity with which 
he advanced in his studies. In 1817, owing to pecuniary reverses, his 
father found himself entirely stripped of means. Some years before, 
having accumulated a snug property, by patiently pursuing his trade, the 
elder Disney ventured into commercial bus siness, which soon proving dis- 
astrous, reduced him once again to poverty. According to the almost 
invariable custom in this country, he departed for the West, carrying his 
all—his wife and children—and settled at Cincinnati, in the hope that, in 
the progress of that then unimportant point, he might restore his shat- 
tered fortunes, 

On fixing himself at Cincinnati, Mr. Disney recommenced to follow 
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his trade, placing the brush in the hands of David, who being old 
enough to thus aid in procuring bread for the family, cheerfully gave up 
his studies in the house for a “ day’s work,” and labored incessantly to 
aid his parents. After working hours, however, books were his constant 
companions, and study was his passion ; and while laboring industriously, 
from sun to sun, his earnings were devoted to mathematics and physics ; 
to acquiring useful information in the sciences, a knowledge of which is 
useful to any man in America, in any and every walk in life. It may be 
well to mention that, among the 3,000 inhabitants, which Cincinnati 
contained when the Disneys first made it their home, there wes no lack 
of gentlemen ready and anxious to help a youth anxious to improve him- 
self, from whom David obtained the loan of valuable books necessary for 
the course of self-tuition to which he subjected himself. Among his 
studies, commenced soon after donning the brush and overalls, was that 
of the law, which he entered upon more with the view to discipline his 
mind, than with the intention of pursuing it as a profession in after-iife. 
Becoming fascinated with the train of thought, into which a philosophie 
study of that science leads youth almost invariably, he soon abandoned 
almost all reading not strictly legal or mathemiatival. At that time, (some 
twenty five years ago,) he commenced writing for a scientific and taathe- 
matical pu blication in the city of New-York, continuing gratuitous and 
voluminous contributions to its columns for some two or three years ; 
the publishers gladly spreading before their readers the result of his ex- 
aminations and reflections, upon all subjects of practical utility, on which 
he wrote. 

To Charles Hammond, Esq., one of the ablest lawyers of his day, and 
long known as one of the most public-spirited of the citizens of Cincin- 
nati, was young Disney principally indebted for gratuitous oral instruc- 
tion, books, and the necessary advice in the pursuit of a knowledge of 
the science of the law, equally a passion with both. Wide as the poles 
the political notions of young Disney differed from those of Mr. H.; but 
the latter admiring the abilities of the future statesman, urged him long 
and earnestly to take out a license and commence the practice in connec- 
tion with himself. But in vain—for he preferred as a business pursuit 
keeping the paint store, the management of which had been devolved on 
him by his father, who went into that line of commerce in connection 
with his trade, in a year or two after settling at Cincinnati. 

In 1829 there occurred a difficulty in the democratic party of Hamil- 
ton County, which first brought the subject of this sketch into notice as 
a public man. 

Mr. Elijah Hayward, of Cincinnati, (who subsequently held the office 
of Commissioner of the General Land Office under the general govern- 
ment,) had served the county in the Legislature for some years, havi ing up 
to that time enjoyed unbounded popularity. Mr. Hayw ard had been no- 
minated by the County Convention, the authority of which was disputed 
by the democracy of the city, and the latter ho lding a Convention, brought 
out young Disney, then some twenty-six years of age, who was so dearly 
designated as the man for the nomination, (by public opinion,) that no 
one ventured seriously to contest with him before the Convention. The 
struggle between D. and his veteran and experienced compeiitor was se- 
vere, ending, however, inthe election of the former, by a triumphant ma- 
jority. Having served this term in the House of Representatives of the 
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State, he was nominated in the ensuing fall. In this election, owing to 
dissension, the entire democratic ticket was defeated; all except Mr. 
Disney, by majorities ranging from 200 to 800 votes, whereas he came 
within I1 votes of an election. This, I may here remark, was the only 
occasion during his long public life in which he has failed to triumph 
when before the peuple. 

In 1832 he was again brought forward by the democracy of Hamilton, 
for the Legislative House of Representatives, and was elected after a very 
severe contest, in which a portion of the democratic ticket was defeated. 
On this occasion, among the nominees of the whigs for the House, was 
General Wm. H. Harrison, afterwards President of the United States, 
who was beaten, although his friends were sanguine of his election. Mr. 
Disney led the ‘democratic phalanx, as usual, receiving more votes than 
were cast for any other candidate of either party. 

On the meeting of the Legislature after this election, it being his third 
session, his name was brought forward for the Speakership of the House. 
His opponent for that honorable position, nominated by the whigs, was 

a Mr. Catapbell, a distinguished gentleman who had served in Congress 
es much eclat. ‘Though standing high with his party, he failed wo- 
fully to concentrate his party strength against Mr. D., who, when votes 
were counted out, was found to have received sixty-two votes, to but eight 
thrown for his competitor ! 

This result was the more extraordinary from the fact that Mr. Disney 
as well as Mr. Campbell, was the regular nominee of his party, and that, 
too, in times of high political excitement. It is only to be accounted for 
on the supposition, that availing themselves of the advantage of the ballot, 
the whigs voted for the man in whose fitness for the office they had most 
confidence, without regard to the fact that he was the nominee of the op- 
posing party, or refrained altogether from casting at the ballot in the elec- 
tion. uring this session a vacancy occurred in the Senate of the United 
States, and nothing but the want of age required by the Constitution, 
prevented his election to the place filled by Mr. Morris. After serving 
during that session as Speaker of the House, Mr. Disney was nomin: ited 
in the ensuing fall for the State Senate, and elected by an overwhelming 
majority—indee od it may be said without an opposition. On taking his 
seat that winter, he was nominated by the democratic caucus for the Se- 
natorial Speakership, and in the usual election of a temporary chairman 
of the Senate, (to organize the body previous tothe choice of permanent 
officers,) he was chosen to occupy the chair, receiving, over the Whig 
nominee, the votes of all but one Senator of his own party. The recu- 
sant on this occasion was believed to be his competitor for the nomina- 
tion. When the Senate came to vote for the choice of permanent offi- 
cers, the whigs declined to bring forward their nominee, and to the sur- 
prise of all not in the secret of the bargain, they voted for the competi- 
tor of Mr. Disney, before the democratic caucus; who having received 
two democratic votes, was elected by two majority—two being the nomi- 
na! majority of our political friends in the body. It is worthy of note 
that this result could not possibly have been brought about unless the 
successful candidate voted for himself. 

No sooner was the fact known than great excitement arose, not merely 
in both Legislative chambers, but over the city or town of Columbus, the 
seat of the State Government. Without distinction of party the mem- 
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bers of the House, over which Mr. Disney had presided the year before, 
crowded to his lodgings to express their indignation at the unexampled 
trick by which he had been defrauded of the Spe: akership of the Senate. 
This occurred on Saturday morning, the body adjcurning over until Mon- 
day, immediately after the result was announced ; and ere Monday morn- 
ing came around, popular sentiment, without party difference, had been 
expressed so decisively as to induce the successful gentleman to resign 
the coveted honor as soon as the Senate had been called to order. 

This event having been anticipated, the day before both whig and de- 
mocratic members urged Mr. Disney tv accept an election to the position. 
Mr. D. peremptorily declined at first, but was at length induced to con- 
sent upon the express stipulation that a distinguished whig Senator, pre- 
vious to the election, should rise in his seat and declare that the course 
pursued towards him had not been the result of any want of confidence 
in his ability or impartiality as an officer, or any want of respect for him 
as a man, and that the vote in his favor should be uwnanimous—as, if a 
single whig ballot even might be cast against him, he should peremptorily 
decline to serve. 

The stipulated statement was made, and he was actordingly unani- 
mously chosen for the first time Speaker of the Senate of Ohio, on his 
first entrée into that body. During that winter, as in the preceding one 
in the House of Representatives, he filled the chair with distinguished 
success, never having had a rival in his State as a presiding officer. 

It was during this session that he delivered his celebrated speech upon 
the doctrine of 1 instruction, an effort which, for vigor of thought, potency 
of argument, and portraiture of the philosophy of government, can safe- 
ly challenge a perusal. 

At this “period Ohio was afflicted with her great bank fever, and the 
Legislature was besieged with applications for bank charters, of course. 
Mr. Disney had taken a very active part in opposition to the Bank of the 
United States, being one of the uncompromising opponents of that in- 
stitution; not appreciating the force of the predictions of distress to 
flow from the prostration of the bank, which even then filled the country 
with alarm. 

It will be remembered that General Jackson, to guard against this an- 
ticipated evil, recommended that the government deposite banks should 
extend their discounts, pro rata, as the United States Bank, in the pro- 
cess of winding up its business, withdrew its accommodations. Acting 
upon the spirit ‘of this recommend ation, many leading democrats of Ohio 
were found among those besieging the state legislative has for charters 
for local banks, upon the plea that they were necessary for the business 
purposes of their respective neighborhoods. The general sentiment in 
the Legislature was decidedly in favor of turning a willing ear to their 
applications. The closing of the Branch—at Cincinnati—of the Bank of 
the United States, had filled that city with ruin and distress in 1819, and 
it was confidently proclaimed in ’32, that the prostration of the bank 
would cause those scenes to be renewed. Feeling the responsibility de- 
volved upon him in this juncture, on account of his previous active hos- 
tility to the Bank of the United States, and importuned by petitions, and 
the almost general voice of his democratic constituents, Mr. Disney yield- 
ed, though reluctantly, the pressure brought upon him, and determined 
to go to a reasonable extent in granting accommodations, in the shape of 
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local bank charters, in the hope of thus guarding against the fulfillment 
of the predictions which had proved the most potent defence of Biddle 
and Co. against the labors of the sage and patriot Jackson, and his fol- 
lowers. Of the large number of applications, Mr. Disney voted but for 
four or five banks, to be located at the most important commercial points 
in the state. It is worthy of remark, that his democratic opponent for 
the Speakership, after himself voting during this session for charters for 
nineteen banks, took occasion, subsequently, to endeavor to identify Mr. 
D. with the bank party of Ohio, (then beginning to be unpopular,) on the 
ground of his course during that winter on the subject! The writer 
mentions this fact only by way of illustzating the proneness of thorough- 
paced pol:ticians to use unscrupulous means to effect their purposes, more 
especially where self-advancement may be the end sought to be attained. 

At the next session, the whigs being in the majority in the Senate, of 
course elected one of their own party to the Speakership ; the entire vote 
of the democratic party being thrown for Mr. Disney. At the next ses- 
sion, an extra session, our politi cal friends, finding themselves again ina 
majority, elected him to the Speakership without the formality of a nomi- 
nation—a compliment not accorded by the democracy of the Legislature 
of Ohio since the introduction of the caucus system, to any other gentle- 
man. At the close of that session, which was held to consider the boun- 
dary difficulties between Ohio and Michigan, then an United States Ter- 
ritory, he was appointed one of a commission of three (consisting of Ahe 
Hon’s. Messrs. Avven, Col. Noan H. Swayne and himself) to repair to 
Washington City for the settlement of the points in issue in this contro- 

versy. This commission happily accomplished its objects, coming to terms 
with President Jackson and Mr. Forsyth, who acted for the United States. 
At the time this matter was adjusted, b« ith Michigan and Ohio were arm- 
ing; the Legislature of Ohio Laving voted $500 000, and authorized the 
Govesnor, if necessary, to call out fifty thousand men, to protect the 
rights and interests of the state, as involved in the controversy. 

“On returning home, after discharging the duties of this bound ary com- 
mission, Mr. Dis sney determined to return to private life, and maintained 
this purpose infle xib! y against the urgent solicitation of his friends, who 
protested against his intention of thus avoiding the promotion which was 
openly seeking him. In 1840, however, he was appointed, without his 
consent, member of the “‘ Board of Equalization,” a body of thirty-six 
members, among whom were many of the first men of the state, charged 
with the duty of equalizing the taxation upon the various counties. Mr. 
D. was un: inimously elected their presiding officer when the board assem- 
bled. With this.exception, he refused all solicitations to again appear 
before the public until 1843, when a combination of circumstances over 
which he could have no control, forced him to again become the demo- 
cratic candidate for the State Senate. 

On this occasion, there arose in the towns of the democracy of Hamil- 
ton County, a feud ending rin the nomination of an independent candidate 
by the ma lcontents—-a gentlem an distinguished for his talents, attainments, 
and oratorical abilities. This gentleman, aided by other powerful de- 
baters, canvassed every ; doubtful voter, and made incessant and bitter 
war upon the re; gular nominee from every stump. So great was the appa- 
rent excitement which they managed to cteate, that the federal party were 
confident that the diversion from Mr. Disney to be thus made would draw 
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off a sufficient number of democratic votes to insure the triumph of their 
candidate. The election came off, and, on counting the votes, it was 
found that the independent had cut deepest into the whig strength, his 
four hundred votes having been thrown by whigs and abolitionists, except, 
perhaps, one hundred accorded by questionable democrats. ‘The result 
proved, that the democratic candidate, as well as his political princi- 
ples, came but brighter out of the furnace of trial, his majority (which 
was of thousands) having been greater than the democra icy had ever be- 
fore obtained in the district. 

On repairing to Columbus, at the opening of the session, the Speaker- 
ship of the Senate was again tendered to him by a large majority of the 
democratic members ; but he declined the hot nor, believing that he could 
best serve the state and his political principles on ‘the floo or, where, during 
that session, he was regarded without a rival as the leader of the demo- 
cratic party. Ere it closed, an United States Senator, the Hon. Thos. 
Corwin, was elected, the democrats (who were in the minority) concen- 
trating all their votes upon Mr. Disney, as the regular nominee of the 
democratic members, who also received the votes of some of his political 
opponents. It may not be out of place to mention here, aa at os elec- 
tion in which the Hon. Wm. Allen was returned to the United States 
Senate, Mr. Disney, being accidentally in Columbus, was tendered an 
election in his stead by the whigs and seceding democrats who held out 
against our caucus nomination. He, however, “peremptorily declined per- 
mitting the use of his name under the circumstance. On that occasion 
he left Cincinnati, (travelling eastward) on the afternoon of the day on 
which the senatorial vacancy was to have been filled. A number of de- 
mocratic members, however, having refused to cast their votes for their 
party nominee, Mr. Disney reached Columbus on the evening before the 
election was consummated, whereupon he received the tender, and re- 
turned the refusal referred to above. Had it been found impossible to 
elect the nominee, Mr. Allen, on the following day, Mr. D. would un- 
doubtedly have been chosen by the unanimous vote of the democracy, 

But to return to our narrative. The labors of Mr. D., during the ses- 
sions of 1843 and ’44, were Herculean. His committee reports and 
speeches would fill a respectable yolume. His speech against the Bank 
of Wooster has changed from prediction to history, and his speech in 
opposition to the banking-law still remains a text for hostility to the 
banks which that law chartered. Ever ready for debate, the shrewd ma- 
nagement and vigorous intellect of Mr. D. gave confidenc e to the demo- 
cratic party in the Legislature, and, to use the language of one of the 
Democratic State Executive Committee, when Mr. D. w as on the floor, 
“they felt that all was safe.” 

Afier serving out the Senatorial term, Mr. D. peremptorily refused to 
be again a candidate, though earnestly importuned so to do by his leading 
political friends at home, and again retired to private life, where he re- 
mained until the opening of the Presidential war of 1848. At the State 
Convention which assembled at Columbus, on the 8th of January of that 
year, he was chosen as its presiding officer, and in the selection of Dele- 
gates to the National Convention Mr. D. was elected as one of the Senatorial 
Delegates to represent the State at large in that body. In the fall he was 
nominated by the Democratic Convention of the district, by acclamation, 
a candidate for Congress, and was elected by some three thousand ma. 
jority, that of Cass being about 1600 in the same district, while the gal- 
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lant Weller, our candidate for Governor, received in the same election 
1300 majority, the usual party majority being about 1700 votes. 

The writer does not feel at liberty to close this sketch without reference 
to the fact, that its subject first called the attention of his political breth- 
ren to the unconstitutionality to the apportionment law, by which Ham- 
ilton County was divided for the return of Senators and Representatives 
to the Legislature. He was the writer of the preamble upon which the 
democracy took their stand when this matter first came up in issue be- 
tween the parties. This paper was replied to on the part of the whigs 
by Attorney-General Stansbury, in an elaborately written legal opinion, 
to which Mr. Disney rejoined, over his own signature, in the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. These two last papers were adopted by the Western Law Jour- 
nal, (published in Ciacinnati,) and therein recorded as embracing the best 
arguments — both sides of this important legal issue, extant. From 
that time to the present, it is worthy of remark, nothing has been pub- 
lished upon this question on the side of the whigs, which strengthens the 
celebrated argument of Mr. Stansbury, while our political friends are still 
content to remain satisfied with the original exposition of the justice and 
legality of their cause, as originally exemplified by Mr. Disney. 

A signal proof of the estimate in which the abilities of Mr. D. are 
held, even by his opponents, is to be found in the fact, that notwithstand- 
ing Mr. D. had never been a member of Congress, yet when the result 
of the elections last fall seemed to indicate that there would be a demo- 
cratic majority in the House, the Cincinnati Gazette, the leading federal 
print in Ohio, and published in Cincinnati, came out with an article ad- 
vocating the election of Mr. D. as presiding officer of the House of Re- 
presentatives, and the sentiment was responded to and advocated by every 
newspaper in that city. 

We have thus brought down the biography of Mr. Disney to his present 
position, asa member of the 31st Con: gress; nor have we any doubt that 
on the new and enlarged theatre upon which he is now c: alled to act, that 
he will in any manner disappoint that intelligent and generous constituency, 
who have-so often given him proof of their confidence and support. The 
relations between a representative and those who entrust him with his 
commission, should be of the most cordial and affectionate character. 
The constituency should realize that their honor, their interest, and their 
rights, will be guarded with an argus eye by whom they may entrust with 
this high responsibility, and that representative only can feel himself ade- 
quate to the discharge of the momentous duties that will devolve upon 
him, who knows he “has a constituency to whom he can always appeal 
with satisfaction and pride. The subject of this sketch, and the people that 
he represents, have grown up simultaneously together : familiar by long 
acquaintance, and close associ: ition, their confidence and attachments are 
reciprocal. Cincinnati herself is a proud monument of the enterprise, 
industry, and skill of the American mechanic; her growth a marvel, 
her wrath unbounded, her intelligence unsurpassed, her destiny who sh: all 
limit? That sucha people should desire to be ably represented on the 
floor of the national legislation, none can doubt—only by one who can 
grow with their growth, and strengthen with their strength; that in the 
person of their immediate representative, they have secured one adequate 
to their expectations, will be found in the handsome and liberal manner in 
which they invested him with power, and in the experience and success 
of his past public life, the best guaranties for the future. 
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Mr. Disney is a statesman, in the most enlarged and comprehensive 
sense, and is soon destined to national consideration and fame. Tho- 
roughly versed in parliamentary law, his experience for many years as the 
presiding officer of the Ohio Senate, enables him to be of immense ser- 
vice to his political friends, in the thousand and one vexed questions that 
are often sprung to embarrass, and sometimes really defeat parliamentary 
legislation. His intellectual characteristics are exactness, energy, and 
power ; his delivery easy, clear, and graceful; full of warm and generous 
impulses, he nevertheless possesses a cool and undisturbed self-control ; 
true to his friends, he is without malice to his enemies. In his contest, 
though frank and manly, his blows fall with weight and power, fre- 
quently rising to the higher efforts of eloque nee and oratory. On that floor 
where mind and genius often meets its equal of the highest bearing, we 
predict for him a successful and triumphant career. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Tur large importations which took place mostly in the month of January, for 
the Spring business, induced, as a matter of course, a considerable demand for 
money, as well tomake remittances abroad as to pay the large cash duties incident 

upon so material an accession to stocks of goods. On the other hand, the prompt 
payments made by dealers, who came forward unusually early, speedily pro- 
duced a reaction, and money began to flow back into the hands of merchants, in 
exchange for goods, to such an extent as to make many of them anticipate their 
paper, and early in February business paper began to grow scarce. The banks 
took all that offered, within 90 days, to run at 6 per cent., and longer dates were 
done out of doors at 6 a8 per cent., according to date and tenor. The discount 
lines of the City Banks, as well as those of the U. States generally, are at a 
high figure. The following is a compilation of the returns of the leading insti- 
tutions in the several states, at dates nearest to Jan., 1850, comparing the aggre- 
gates with those of last year: 


BANKS OF SEVERAL OF THE STATES NEAREST TO JANUARY, 1850. 





























Capital. Loans. Specie. Cir. ao 
NOW= Tite CHAT. nccacunncuccbicss - $24,757,890. . . 52,391,234... .7,069,023. .. .5,563,639. . . 28,872,481 
State Bank, Michigan, January, 1850. - 142.8. 59... cae! GOs cs. SG504.... IORR.. 9: 5.661 
. “ Indiana, Nov. 18, 1849..... 2,082,910. --- 3,781,808. ...1,279,113....3.302,430.... 494.054 
Cn et GL. as tienen cbeéma wae 7,129,227... ..15,594,140. . . .3,242,829...10,444,555.... 4,434,344 
PTE, in ck whe ononwenda nelle) 3,698,000. ... 5,275,171.... 339,231. ...2,252,664.... 1,094,098 
New-Hampshire, Dec., 1849........... 2,186,500. ... 3,956,881... 1 39, 126....1,776.921.... 481,114 
Connecticut, April, 1849 ...........-.. €,985,917....13,740,591.... 75,676. ...4,511,571.... 8,985,917 
VGH, TOU, DOU na cnconcncscceaxs },829,395.... 3,541,081.... 1: 20 renee 321,808.... 606,320 
New-Jersey, Jan., 1850............... 3,596,720.... 6,192,575.... 630, ..- 2,048,353. ... 1,886,595 
I OE WRONG ais on 0 Un KSedc cocnédas 2,550,870.... 4,455,848... . 768,046 ...2,044,765.... 1,098.566 
= Baltimore, Jan., 1850........- 6,975,314. ...10,924, 113. ...2,113,758. . . .2,073,588.... 3,648,817 
” Philadelphia, Jan. 1, 1850..... 10,670,000. aaa 4,113,722. ...4,131,403. . ..10,942,966 
ss Bowtie Careline «5 oo. c ecccsese 5.993 ,886.... 5, oe 843,276. ...2,184,521.... 1,895,430 
pO Ee eee a 15,575,970. ... 8915 ,471....7,470,291....4,490,023.... 6,583,042 
State Bank, Georgia, Oct., 1849.......- 1,500,000.... 1,744,909.... 419,383.... 887.754.... 406,493 
Planters’ Bank, Te nn., June 14,1849... 1,647,400.... 1,961,741.... 366,340....1,198,219.... 364,338 
Union yee ep oe | ee ea 2 9 131,884.... 3,093.761.... 281,806... 911,617.... 442,911 
ee 34,630,011... ae’ 2,749,917. ..15,700,935.... 9,875,317 
OE ge Eee re 1.208.751... 2,906,969... 1,902,986. ...2,594,790.... 1,372,888 
“ Pee ere ee eee 3,700,000. ... 5,376,011. ...1,165,907. ...2,716,396.... 844,952 
ES Cc ata yo Rie iia $141,878,804. . 226,137,561 . . .35,643,014. ..72,386,582. _. 84,342,261 
Pr steed dattescacecs 134,713,868. . 202,048,798 . . 33,369,272. . 66,462,441... 67,812,321 
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The deposites in banks continue very large, and the amount at the disposal of 
individuals such, that indications of an incipient speculation are everywhere ap- 
parent. What direction it will take is problematical. No leading movement has 
yet transpired sufficient to fix public attention on any particular description of 
property. Large purchases of real estate were made last year on the strength 
of the California fever, and very important transactions are now again taking 
place, at prices which show a handsome improvement over last year ; but there 
is nothing like active general speculation in that market. Many descriptions of 
produce are undoubtedly rising rapidly, and stocks are slowly attracting buyers. 
It is probable that when the Spring business shall in some degree have been re- 
alized, that a more decided movement will take place. The amount of coin 
now in this country must be very considerable, affording a larger basis for a cre- 
dit movement than ever before. The imports and exports of the precious me- 
tals for four years ending with June, 1849, were as follows : 


UNITED STATES SPECIE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 





Exports 1846. 1847. 1848. 1849 
CO a $3,841,417.... 1,944,404....13.141,203....4,447,77 
Ce Ser eee te 423,851.... 62,620.... 2,700,412.... 956,87 
TE RIT sine s oops one cui $4,.265.268.... 2,007,024....15,841,615....5,404,648 
Pa ccce sadncascostcoses 1.363,851....292,.757,438.... 6,360,28 _...6,651,240 
POOR GE ss esc ccc cc ROI IT fess occ DAG Gel Sea swwes 

¥ NR oo cina oa ees cue! dp ceares PRTSO SIA.  . xesccwes 1,247,592 


In the four years there is an excess of nearly $10,000,000 per custom house 
books. Probably $20,000,000 more has arrived in the hands of emigrants. 
This has been estimated at $8,000,000 for the year 1849 by the New-York 
Chamber of Commerce. ‘T'he amount coined at the mint has been as follows— 
year ending Dec. 3d : 


UNITED STATES COINAGE. 





1846. 1847. 1848. 1849. 

(Ey eee sicswes esa OO 177 615. 90. 221,385....63,775.510....0,007 761 
Stiver...... a a oh we 2.558,580.... 2,374,450....2,040,050....2,164,950 
Copper Oe ah ei ce ee a cea ia ae nn? Seine $1,740.... 64.158... 41,894 
NE cad Ss ier weheceénre a% $6,783,929 ....22,677,575....5,879,720.. .11,214,605 


This gives a total of $46,555,829 in four years, of which $4,143,757 has been 
re-exported. The large coinage of 1847 was froin English gold imp mabe mostly 
at New-York and Boston. ‘lhe coinage of 1849 has been to the extent of 
$6,147,319 of California gold, showing a slight diminution in the regular move- 
ment. The United States Atla oe mines yield only about $550,000 to the mint 
this year, the miners leaving for California. The total amount of California 
gold received at the mint has been—at Philadelphia, in 1848, $44.177 ; ia 1849, 
$5,481, 430; to middle of Feb., 1850, $3,000,000—total, $8,481,430 ; at New- 
Orleans, $716,000—making altogether $9,197,430, being an increase of $8,236,- 
715 since ‘Knot 31, when the amount was $960,715. Since Jan. 15, arrivals 
in the United States from California reach nearly $5,000,000, say per Empire 
City, $1,337,108: per Ohio, $500,000; per Cherokee, $200,000 ; per Alabama, at 
New-Orleans, $350,000 ; per Falcon and do., $500,000—$2,837,108, which, with 
the amount in the hands of individuals, not put on manifest, will make the sum 
named. 

The California fever, which last year induced very many people, in all sec- 
tions of the country, to stave off debts in order to fit out friends for the gold re- 
gion, has in some degree begun to react. Thus, one express house states, that 
of 500 distinct remittances which passed though their hands, over 200 were for 
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female relatives of absent diggers. As these small remittances are scattered 
more thickly and in more considerable amounts over the country, they become 
the bases of an increased business, by means of which the gold percolates back 
to the great central reservoirs in payment of goods. It is as if the internal pro- 
duction of the country increased to the same extent. It is the case that, not- 
withstanding the many disappointments, losses and disasters that have overtaken 
a portion of the adventurers, all accounts agree in the fact, that the gold depo- 
sites have not been overrated, although they may not be so easily collected as 
the sanguine anticipated. It is to be ‘taken into account, however, that a very 
large proportion of the population at the mines had arrived in the country since 
the previous winter, and that, where the rainy season drove 1,000 men last year 
from the mines to the towns, it will drive down 10,000 this year, Very many 
of these will, through misfortune and sickness, not have the means of living at 
San Francisco over winter, and will, therefore, in considerable numbers, return, 
furnishing hands to bring away the large fleet in the harbor, and the remainder 
will want those supplies which are so “actively going forward from the Atlantic 
cities. The question of land titles is that which may be most dreaded as a dis- 
turbing element. Where these are not clear, attempts to disturb squatters will 
lead to serious difficulties ; and the latest advices afford evidences that popular 
opposition to the claims of putative owners was spreading, and the difficulty of 
collecting rents increasing. One of the most singular features in the world’s his- 
tory is, however, the migration of Chinese to an American settlement ; a reserve 
of thousands of years, which has hitherto resisted all temptations, and was 
proof against the bayonets of England, seems to have melted under the influence 
of the yellow metal. California possesses the key to the Chinese Empire, whose 
‘celestial gates, on golden hinges turning,” to let forth her multiform pro- 
ducts, seem likely to absorb as much of the gold as will allay fears of a speedy 
superabundance. 

The annual returns of the Treasury Department of the United States in re- 
lation to our external commerce show, that with the modification of the English 
tariff of 1842, the exports of farm produce from the United States first began to 
increase since the war of 1812. Prior to that event the whole increase of our 
external commerce grew out of the extension of the cotton trade. The 
removal of the English prohibitions on food caused a trade to spring up, which 
has annually become more important to the Western farmers. The duties on 
provisions have since been reduced, and those on breadstufls altogether removed, 
under the pressure of the famine of 1847 ; and this year the repeal of the navi- 
gation laws removes the remaining restrictions upon the free circulation of the 
earth’s products for the sustenance of its inhabitants. It becomes now matter of 
great interest to calculate in how far the United States are capable of furnishing 
any considerable proportion of the large supplies demanded by England. The 
consumption of food by the people of Great Britain, is at this moment greater 
than ever before known. The harvests of 1848 and 1849 were a fair average, and 
this year, up to January, it is estimated, by the quantities of grain sold in the two 
hundred and fifty towns that regulate the average price, that a larger proportion 
of English grain of the new harvest has been brought to market than usual at this 
season. Notwithstanding this, the importations taken for consumption have been 
as follows, for the eleven months ending December 5: 


Imported. Entered for consumption. 

1848. 1849. 1848, 1849, 
Grain, (qrs.)...-.- oceans Opt Ok boceces: CAL4D 250 sx cca t Aenean - 10,119.037 
Flour and meal, (cwt.) .. 1,404,634...--. Sahl ticas es LOIS SEY oc an-ace 3,804,578 
Pi C175, Taeteachss 10,068,488......5,838,381...--. 11,206,059 
Sold of British......- . seteges” emanate Lj ORG, ITB incon - 1,132,120 


The quantity entered for consumption exceeded the quantity imported by 
1,137,571 qrs., reducing, by that quantity, the stocks. This quantity entered, 
added to a full proportion of the new British crops brought to market, which as 
seen in the figure is 10 per cent. over last year, forms an amount of consumption 
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altogether unprecedented. It is to be remarked that, of these considerable sup- 
plies, the quantity furnished by the United States bore but a small proportion to 
the whole. This arises chiefly from the fact, that throughout the whole of 
Europe the prices of grain have been and are exceedingly low, and it may be in- 
ferred that the point of depression has been reached. It is a universal law of 
trade, that high prices, or those above the average of ordinary years, for any one 
article, whether caused by diminished production or extra demand, invariably 
stimulate the producers of that article to strain every nerve in increasing its quan- 
tity. In agriculture it is particularly the case, that extraordinary profits will 
elicit almost limitless supplies. This principle is so well known as to make illus- 
tration almost unnecessary... Nevertheless we may take the quantities imported 
and prices in England at the important periods. 

The consumption of foreign wheat in England, with the price fcr several pe- 
riods, is as follows : 


Quarters os ices. Quarters Prices. Quarters Prices. 

consumed. d, consumed. s. d. consumed. s. d. 
3 a 053,942... .96 11 |] 1829...1,364,340...66 3 838...1,834,453. .64 7 
1818...1,606,280...86 3 830. ..1,702,437...64 3 | 1839. ..2,681,395..70 8 
1819... 124,858...74 6 ool... o1, 493,256...66 4] 1840...2,389,735..66 4 
1820... 34,275...67 10] 1832... 375,789...58 8 | 1841...2,619.702..64 4 
1821... ee ota 83,714. ..52 11 } 1842.. .2,977,302..57 3 
8322... 2...44 711834... 64,552...46 2] 1843... 982,287..50 1 


The settlement of the corn laws of 1816, added to the high prices, produced a 
rapid fall in prices, and an extinguishment of the foreign trade in corn in 1821. 
The low price of that year produced agricultural distress, and a diminished pro- 
duction which could not be charged to the foreign importations since none exist- 
ed. Nevertheless the distress of that year resulted in the corn law of 1828; ina 
year of scarcity, exactly the same result followed, and the foreign trade ceased 
at a low level of prices in 1836. That year showed a lower average than 
any since, because the productive power of England had reached its maximum. 
The shut of harvest of 1838, again sent up prices, and the demands for foreign 
grain were greater than ever; but the home demand for consumption being 
greater than the production, and the high tariff operating against foreign grain, 
prices did not at the reaction fall below 50s. Since that year the range has 
been as follows : 


Foreign Wheat. Price. Foreign Wheat. Price. 

qrs. 8. d, qrs. s. d. 

Pca sos LORE SOlisccocdh So 1 ee RA EE ho wanca 69 9 
eae e 313,245......50' 10 Dabics vs anke enen 2.196.876 .cccee' a0 6 
BORG 5 irce Ree ikaaes 54 8 1849, 1l months. .4,288,739......44 0 


This immense quantity taken this year at 44s., has been at 1s. per quarter 
duty, and has been the result of the large production almost admitted free, at 
very low prices. ‘There is now no sliding scale to prevent foreign competition at 
the low price, consequently the reaction will be equal in England and Europe. 

Beariug it in mind, we have to consider that, by the year 1840, the capacity 
of England to raise breadstuffs, under the stimulants of the protective duty, had 
reached its maximum, and was short of the wants of the consumers. The four 
defective harvests of 1838, 1839, 1840, and 1841, have led toa range of 64s. 
to 70s. per quarter of wheat, or $2 75 per bushel, and in the four years ending 
with 1842, an average of 2,500,000 qrs. foreign wheat was used per annum. 

Those high prices urged the use of every possible means to enhance the pro- 
duction, which. in the three years ending with 1845, was sufficient, with the aid 
of 1,000.000 qrs. per annum of foreign, to supply the consumption of 51s. per qr., 
or $1 60 per bushel. The year 1846, however, presented not only a continua- 
tion of the failure of the potato crop which had occurred in 1845, but for the 
first time in the present century the failure of the English grain crop was accom- 
panied by very defective grain crops in every country of Europe, except Southern 
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Russia. Notwithstanding that, wheat in England reached 105s. per quarter. 
During the greater part of the year, it was higher in France and Western 
Europe than in England. English wheat was shipped to France, for sale, at 
85s. per quarter. Every country in Europe imported grain, and Russia and the 
United States were the only exporting countries. Corn laws and navigation 
laws were everywhere suspended; yet the freight of flour was near $2 per 
barrel from New-York to Liverpool, and over $1 from Albany to New-York 
on the Erie canal. These enormous freights produced the greatest activity 
in ship-building. The tonnage built in the United States was as follows : 


Tons. Tons. 
1846..... (ahah tee aeckeee 188,203 POGRinea wae snd scandens geeee 
PGE scadmibcl« than eiawes 243,732 FORD a Seas senwes rdecueeeeneee 


The tonnage of 1848 was 60 per cent. more than that of 1846. This in- 
creased supply is mainly the cause of the low freights which rule this year. 
The same operation precisely took place in the corn production. In every country 
in Europe famine prices prevailed, stimulating the utmost exertion in the produc- 
tion of grain; and the result is, that those extra exertions, attended with good 
harvests, have produced abundance in every country of Europe, causing prices to 
rule nearly as much below their usual level, as the famine sent them above it, in 
1847. The average price of wheat in France, for five years, omitting 1847, 
was 51s. per quarter; and for the month of November last the average was 
33s. 7d. per quarter, or 25 per cent. below the usual average, notwithstanding 
that the English markets were open for the surplus grain of France. In Bel- 
giuin, the average for 10 years, prior to 1849, was 50s.; and for 1849, 35s. 
The same general state of things exists in all the countries of Europe, causing 
great agricultural distress, although other classes have consumed an unusual 
quantity of cheap food. The inevitable consequence will be re-action, a lessened 
production, and a rise in the general level of prices. The average of wheat, 
for the six weeks ending with December, in England, was 39s. 5d. against 48s. 
9d. same time last year. These extraordinary low prices abroad have severely 
tested the capacity of the United States to ship grain thither. The level of 
prices in England is probably now at the lowest; nevertheless, for the month of 
January, there have been exported from the port of New-York the following 
quantities : 


Flour—bbls. Wheat. Beef—bbls. Pork—bbls. 
Me So6a xs deesass EF O80 s sade pace SN iad tes aac Gk anes apan 2,451 
ec Ok ee eee COMER cccbce cane 7 iO wscws ssesckOee 


It is estimated that Western New-York wheat can, as flour, be laid down in 
Liverpool at $1 13 per bushel, which is lower than any other country can sup- 
ply it, with the exception of Odessa, in ordinary years; and American flour is 
worth 3s. to Gs. more in England than that of any other foreign country. 

We have now seen that the quantity of breadstuffs required by Great Brit- 
ain, in aid of a good harvest, is enormous, at the rates which have ruled in the 
last year; that those prices are, under peculiar circumstances, unusually low. 
Europe cannot continue the supplies at those rates, at which alone she retained 
the English markets. Anu advance on those prices, which seems inevitable, 
will throw England upon the United States for her supplies. This fact has led 
to much discussion in England, as to the actual cost of producing wheat on the 
best English soil. One of the highest agricultural authorities, lays down this 
rule: Land under good husbandry, properly drained, kept clean, adapted to 
wheat, and rented at 20s., or $4 80 per acre, will produce, without manure, six- 
teen bushels per acre. For every bushel beyond this natural product, 5 Ibs. 
of ammonia, in the shape of guano or some other manure—and this will cost 
6d per lb.—must be supplied. To raise the usual average of 32 bushels of 
wheat per acre, in a favorable year, thrashed out, will cost £6 1s. 6d., or 
$32 50, or $1 per bushel on the spot, without allowing anything for rent of 
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capital and profits. This wheat cannot be placed in market, at a profit, under 
$1 20 per bushel ; and it is a disputed question among the best-informed if it 
can be done for that. Now, the Michigan farmers estimate that wheat can be 
raised in that state at not over 60 cents per bushel; and in the Report of the 
New-York Seneca County Agricultural Society, contained in that invaluable 
document, the Report of Edmund Burke, Esq., the Commissioner of Patents, 
for 1848, it is shown that 35,100 acres of land, cultivated in wheat, yielded 
644,960 bushels, at a cost of $314,800, or 564 cents per bushel. This cost in- 
cluded eight loads of compost at $4 17. This being the cost in New- York. the 
wheat may be delivered in Liverpool at 70 cents per bushel, or 30 cents less 
than the declared minimum cost of producing it in England. The increase of 
facilities for transportation in the interior, will bring within the same cost a 
very much larger area of land, and the ability of the United States to supply 
England cannot be questioned. If we apply these facts to Mr. Meredith's 
singular supposition, as contained in his annual report, to the effect that the 
‘‘farmer understands that a rail-road is better employed carrying away his 
crop than his seed,” we may imagine that, as 15 cents will carry wheat from 
the West to England, and two cents woald bring the seed here, the English 
farmer, by sending his seed to be grown in the West, would save 25 cents per 
bushel in its cost. But if he did not grow wheat, of course he would have no 
seed to export. In this fact Mr. Meredith will recognize that natural advan- 
tages form a leading element in the choice of occupation; and if the English 
apply their labor to the production of goods, they get wheat on cheaper terms 
than if they strive to compete in its production with more favored climes. 

The market, once in the hands of our farmers, will be retained by them, be- 
cause they will have the means of preventing that extraordinary rise which, by 
re-action, has caused the low rates of the past year in Europe. The means 
which the United States possess of supplying breadstuffs are now infinitely 
greater than in 1847. The Illinois and Michigan Canal, the Cincinnati and 
Sandusky Rail-road, the Michigan rail-roads, the Wabash and Erie Canal, and 
the Miami Canal, all open extensive tracts of grain-producing countries, that 
were not accessible to market in the year 1847. Nevertheless, the lakes de- 
livered at Buffalo, in that year, 1,903,3: 51 heed ls of flour, and 5,816,362 bushels 
of wheat. It is not too much to say that, through the extension of the works 
named, double the breadth of land is now accessible. The freighting capacity 
of the Erie Canal was then taxed to its utmost, at rong rien prices. Such 
another demand will find the pressure relieved by the Northern Rail-road and 
by the great Erie Rail-road of New-York, which will be completed in eighteen 
months. The capacity of that work to deliver flour, may be estimated from 
the fact, that 700,000 barrels passed over the Western Rail-road in 1847, and 
nearly 600,000 barrels in 1849. The charge upon the Erie Canal this year is 
33 cents toll, and 31 cents freight. The rail-roads having no tolls to pay can 
deliver 2,000,000 barrels. The same Western State werks which bring pro- 
duce into the lakes, can also deliver it on the Mississippi, if the outlet from the 
lakes eastward is not sufficient. Hence it is probable the export trade will 
never again, in a season of extra foreign demand, be strangled by enormous 
internal freights. The high price of cotton, producing a similar anxiety to in- 
crease the culture, already manifests itself in a higher price of hands, and may 
induce a lessened corn culture, thus enhancing the demand for Western 
grain. 
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POLITICAL MISCELLANY. 


We seldom notice the misrepresentations and fraudulent statements of that 
class of papers of which the New-York Tribune is the peculiar exemplar. We 
rely so strongly upon the clear good sense of the people, as to feel sure, that even 
the readers of those papers, habitually misled as they are, will be gradually 
aroused to the abyss towards which such demagogues as Messrs. Seward, Gid- 
dings, &c., are Jeading them. We have before us an amusing instance of 
the characteristic frauds of the Tribune, the organ of the disunionists. Our 
readers will rembember there is an article on the “ Stability of the Union,” in 
our January number. We endeavored to show that the progress of events 
since the formation of the government, has caused the North and South to 
change places in respect of the elements of internal strength; that all the 
world, as well as the northern states, have become dependent upon the product 
of southern industry, and therefore, that the preservation of the Union is of the 
first importance, not only to the rights of man, the products of human freedom, 
but to the material well-being of northern operatives as well as of southern blacks. 
The disunionists feel in the signs of the times, that when once this question of 
disunion passes from the demagogues who started it to the great masses of the 
people, the latter will visit with such vengeance the heads of those who com- 
menced the assaults upon eur glorious Constitution, that they will be forever lost 
politically. They have already begun with ludicrous vehemence to assert their 
‘love for the Union,” their *“ veneration for the Constitution,” their * fidelity 
to our institutions,” as if those cries would drown the fact they are ceaselessly at- 
tempting to deprive the South of the rights guarantied by the Constitution, and to 
destroy the compromises in which alone its vitality exists. While thrusting their 
hands intotheir neighbor’s pockets, to rob him of his property, they clamorously 
protest ‘they do not wish to quarrel with him; that ‘the harmony between 
them must not de disturbed ;” nevertheless, they persevere in depriving him of 
his property. If he resists, they alledge that he wants to “‘ secede from their 
fellowship.” They call upon the northern states to violate the treaty of union; 
upon the delegates to congress to perjure themselves by attacking the constitu- 
tion they have sworn to defend, and protest with mendacious volubility, that it is 
for the cause of truth and justice that they do this. The New-York Tribune, 
in pursuance of this fraudulent policy, published on the 5th of February, por- 
tions of our article, garbled and falsified, in proof of its assertion that the object 
of that paper was to advocate disunion. We have not room, even were it worth 
while, to expose all its tricks, but will mere ly show up one as aninstance. The 
following is a passage from the Review, page 14, January number, and the Tri- 
bune’s pretended copy of it, February 6: 

TRIBUNE, 
A separation of the Union wonld involve 


REVIEW. 
A separation of the Union would involve 


the immediate connection of the whole South, 
with Mexico and the West Indies, with Eng 
land; and under the exasperation that would 
inevitably attend such an event, the North, 
its ships, goods, produce and traffic, would at 
once be excluded. The rigor of that British 
exclusive system which before drove the in- 
dependent northern states into a union with 
the South, would apply with ten-fold force, 
and while the South has now become ne 
cessary to every country of Europe, the 
North has nothing to offer, being in fact a 
rival to each and all in manufactures. 


the immediate connection of the whole South, 
with Mexico and the West Indies, with Eng- 
land; and under the exasperation that would 
inevitably attend such an event, the North, 
its ships, goo is, produce and traffic, would at 
once be excluded. The rigor of that British 
exclusive Sy stem which before drove the in- 
dependent northern states into a union with 
the South has become necessary to every 
country of Europe. The North has nothing 
to offer. being in fact a rival to each and all 
in manufactures. 


The line we have italicized, the cunning editor left out ; by so doing, he makes 
ab Opportunity to charge us as asserting that the protective system of England 
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has become necessary to the South, instead of the South being necessary to 
Europe. Such are the contemptible tricks by which the readers of those pa- 
pers suffer themselves to be deluded. It is to be remembered, that the Van 
Buren and Seward Free-Soilers, who are fast blending in one, assimilating to 
disunionists, and some amusing features are developed. 

The abolition emissaries from England held a meeting at Syracuse, January 
15th, where they proclaimed disunion as the object of their party. The editor 
of the Tribune, and the negro Douglas, are fellow *“ Free-Soilers,” and sat to- 
gether at the Buffalo Convention, building a platform for Mr. Seward. This 
coadjutor of the Tribune, in a “ talk” at Syracuse, ejaculated, ‘* Let the Union 
then be dissolved—I wish to see it dissolved at once.’’—* Let this unholy, un- 


righteous Union be dissolved.” ‘+ We are told of the wisdom and goodness of 


our ancestors. [ know they were slave-holders. This one fact is enough for 
me.” ‘This was the tone of all their speeches. The worthy black seems to have 
been completely mystified, when he exclaimed, ‘ Our ancestors were slave- 
holders.” Or did the editor of the Tribune write it for him, forgetting the 
difference of person in so doing ? 


The Democratic General Committee of the City and County of New-York, 
at Tammany Hall, passed on the 9th February, the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the individuals in this Committee who voted against Cass and Butler, at 
the last Presidential Election, viz., Rynders, Purser, Downing, Kelly and Miller, be expel 
led from this Committee, inasmuch as at the last meeting a resolution was passed by the 


Committee, declaring ineligible, as members thereof, any persons who voted against Cass 
and Butler. 


Resolved, That we deem the Union of the American States the primary political object ot 
all true Democrats. 

Resolved, That we continue to regard Martin Van Buren as a traitor and an ingrate, and 
to detest those who supported the infamous coalition formed at Buffalo by Whigs, negroes, 
and the so-called leaders of the Van Buren faction. 

Resolved, That we are opposed to the Wilmot Proviso, as the expression of a political 
heresy, in violation of the Constitution, and dangerous to the perpetuity of the Union 

Resolved, That a meeting of the Democratic Republican party be called at Tammany 
Hall, at an early day, to express the voice of the Democracy of the great City of New 
York, in favor of the preservation of our glorious Union, 

In pursuance of the fifth resolution, the meeting at Tammany Hall was at- 
tempted to be held, but being frustrated by the Van Buren disunionists, was 
called for the evening of Feb. 25th. 


Maryann Constitution.—A bill was passed, 43 to 35. February 16th, in 
the House of Delegates of the State of Maryland, to take the popular vote 
on the propriety of calling a Convention, for the purpose of amending the Con- 
stitution of the State. It passed the Senate on the 21st. The bill provides for 
a special election, to be held on the second Wednesday of May next, te take the 
sense ofthe people on the question of assembling a Reform Convention. If 
they approve that, a second election is to be held on the first Wednesday of Sep- 
tember, fora choice of Delegates to said Convention; and a special election in 
June, 1851, to take the vote upon the Constitution which may be framed. A 
majority of votes will decide each election. 


Massacnusetts AND Disunton.—In the Massachusetts Legislature, F ebru- 
ary 15th, on the question of giving petitioners fora dissolution of the Union leave 
to withdraw, the vote stood, yeas, 268: nays, 1—the latter being Mr. Talman, 
of Worcester. The Boston Republican (Free Soil) says, that at a private meet- 
ing held in this city by the few who give direction to affairs, it has been decided 
to abandon the Wilmot Proviso. 
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ALABAMA AND THE NaAsuvitLtE Convention.—The Legislature of Ala- 
bama has appointed the following delegates to represent that State, in the 
Southern Convention, to be held at Nashville, Tenn., on the first of June next : 


For the First Congressional District—William D. Dunn, of Mobile; T. B. 
Bethea, of Wilcox; Burwell Boykin, of Mobile; Robert V. Montague, of 
Marengo. 

For the Second.—Gen. Geo. W. Gunn, Jefferson Bufford, Reuben C. Shorter, 
and Hon. George Goldthwaite. 

For the Third.—Howel Rose, of Cosca; John G. Winter, of Dallas ; 
Andrew B. Moore, of Perry; William S. Phillips, of Dallas. 

For the Fourth—Newton L.. Whitfield, of Tuscaloosa; Joshua L. Martin, of 
Tuscaloosa; John Erwin, of Greene; Joseph W. Taylor, of Greene. 

For the Fifih.—Daniel Coleman, of Limestone; Jesse W. Garth, of Mor- 
gan; William Cooper, of Franklin; James H. Weakly, of Lauderdale. 

For the Sixth.— George P. Bierne, of Madison; James M. Gee, of Marshall ; 
James M. Greene, of Jackson; W. O. Winston, of DeKalb. 

For the Seventh.—Alexander White, of Talladega; Thomas A. Walker, of 
Benton; George S. Walden, of Cherokee; Charles McLemore, of Chambers. 

For the State at Large.—Hon. Benjamin Fitzpatrick, Hon. John A. Camp- 
bell, Hon. Wm. M. Murphy, Hon. Thomas J. Judge, Hon. John A. Winston, 
Hon. L. P. Walker, Hon. Nicholas Davis, Hon. James Abercrombie. 


GEORGIA AND THE NasnvitLtE Convention.—The Legislature of Georgia 
has appointed the following persons to attend the Nashville Convention :—Mr. 
McAllister, Ex-Governor McDonald, Judge Law, and Charles Dougherty. 

A portion of the members of the Georgia Legislature have issued a protest 
against the resolution of the Legislature to provide the necessary mode of re- 
dress, should New-Mexico be admitted into the Union as a State by Congress, 
as they consider Congress has the right to admit any territory as a State, if 
they have a republican form of government. 

The Georgia House of Assembly have passed a bill reorganizing Congressional 
districts. The Whigs, at one time, during the debate on the subject, left the 
House in a body, but subsequently returned. 


Connecticur Stare Convention.—The Democratic State Convention of 
Connecticut was held at Middletown, on the 13th instant. The following are 
the nominations :—F or Governor, Thomas H. Seymour; for Lieut. Governor, 
Charles H. Pond; for Secretary, Hiram Weed; for Treasurer, Henry D.* 
Smith ; for Comptroller, Rufus G. Pinney. 

A series of resolutions was passed strongly approving the sub-treasury sys- 
tem, and all the other measures advocated generally by that party, before the 
agitation of the slavery question. The convention refused to entertain resolu- 
tions touching slavery in the territories and the District of Columbia. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND THE Unton.—A great Democratic Union Meeting was 
held in Philadelphia on the 22d ult., to oppose the fanatical efforts of the free-soil 
and abolition agitators, to sever the Union. 


Groreta Execrion.—Mr. Jackson, Democrat, is elected to Congress from 
Georgia. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS 


Scotr’s Worxs.—Tue American ILLUMINATED ABBoTsFoRD edition of the WAVERLEY 
Novets; Embellished with tinted engravings, by H. W. Hewitt. Hewitt, Tillot- 
son & Co., 59 Beekman-st., N. Y. 


The second number of this beautifal edition is “‘ The Bride of Lammermoor.” This 


has been justly called one of the most finished of Scott's tales. The strong sense of 


the spirit of fatalism which pervades the story oppresses with intense interest the mind 
of the reader, and probal oly imparts to him something of the tone of the great author’s 
mind, at the time of its composition. When he dictated its details he was laboring 
under such acute suffering, allayed only by violent remedies, that on his recovery he 
remembered nothing of the details. The inimitable character of old Caleb Balder- 
stone, with his quaint humor, unswerving devotedness, and practical jokes, which 
stamp his character with the impress of truth, has been charged, as exaggerated by 
critics, utterly incompetent to scan the powers of the great master. The style of the 
edition does great credit to the publishers, and the illustrations, on tinted paper, by 
Mr. H. W. Hewitt, are of a high character. That gentleman has recently, in New- 
York, delivered lectures upon the works of the “ Wizard of the North,” developing the 
most intimate acquaintance with the scenes he has studied as an artist. 

tage its Prevention and Cure by the Water Treatment. By Joel Shew. 

12mo. pp. 286. New-York: Fowlers & Wells 

Doctors disagree so much now-a-days, that medical books are in greater request 
among the people than formerly. Men like to ex: amine for themselves the systems 
which profess to give the re »medy for all the “‘ als which flesh is heir to,” and hence 
every mode of practice has its manual and text-book, ad: apted to popular use. The 
study of medical books, however, is not usually thought to exert a good influence on 
the health. Much learning in this respect makes the student sick, and prodices in him 
the sy mptoms of the very disease he most wishes to avoid. The books on the Water Cure, 
we have observed, are not usually liable to this objection, inasmuch as they treat more 
particularly of the prevention of disease by regimen and diet, than of its cure by potent 
and dangerous medicines. In this point of view, their perusal may tend to the preser- 
vation of health, as well as to furnish the reader with a store of valuable physiological 
knowledge. We have no fears of the too free use of water, either internally or exter- 
nally, and would gladly see exchanged for it the “ perilous stuff” which often covers 
the surface, or deranges the interior. But even the pure and simple element of water 
should not be applied to medical purposes without a competent guide. 

The present work isan admirable compendium of the best directions for the appli- 
cation of water, accompanied with important suggestions from the experience of the 
author. Its instructions with regard to the gradual approach of consumptive diseases, 
the management of their Protean symptoms, and the means of arresting Ow ir fearful 
progre ss, to say the least, are well ‘worthy of the attention of the invalid. No person, 
who has reason to think that his constitution inherits the seeds of consumption, or that 
it has already commenced its inroads upon his frame, should ne gle ct to “ta himself in 
possession of the contents of this book. They are plain, lucid, practical, free from pre- 
sumption and quackery, and will certainly greatly contribute to the cuales of the pa- 
tient, if they do not effect his cure. 

THE ——— OF J. Fennimore Cooper.—Tue Rep Rover; A Tale: By the author of 

“the Spy,” “the Pilot,” &c., &c., revised, corrected, and illustrated, with a new in- 

iahailed? notes, &c., by the author. George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 


‘ The Red Rover” forms the third volume of the beautiful standard edition now in 
seakaal publication by _ Putnam. This was the most successful, as it remains the 
most popule wr of all Mr. Cox yper’s works. It — the work of a few months in Paris, 
where it was printed. The great pawer of Mr. Cooper upon the sea is here de -velope dd 
with the most brilliant success, and it will remain an enduring monume nt of his genius. 
The beautiful manner in which this standard edition is “ got up,” uniform with Irving’s 
works, does great credit to the publisher. 


Scumitz & Zrumrt’s Crassicat Series.—Cicero. Lea & Blanchard. 


This is a very neat edition of the great Roman orations, admirably adapted to the use 
of schools. The text is that of Ore sHlis? edition. Must of the emendations are of R. 
Klotz. It contains also a life of Cicero. 


— 
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Tue History or Enctanp, from the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of 
James IL., 1688. By David Hume, Esq. A new edition, with the author’s last cor- 
rections and improvements; to which is prefixed a short account of his life, written 
by himself. Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. 

The valuable edition of Hume’s England, unabridged, which has been in course of 
publication by Messrs. Phillips. Sampson, & Co., is now completed. 

The concluding volume embraces a very car efully prep: “ d index to the whole work, 
which, for purposes of historical reference, was deemed indis spensable. 

The above, in conjunction with the “ Boston Library Edition” of Macaulay’s contin- 
uation of Hume, is now the only uniform edition of the two authors published in this 
country. They are sold together, or separately, at 62 cents per volume. 

No one should neglect availing themselves of this opportunity of supplying their 
libraries with histories so nec sessary to have at hand, more especially where young 
people are going through a course ‘of history. The volumes are of very convenient 
size and admirable type. rf 

The same enterprising house have also in hand, “‘ The History of the a and 
Fall of the Roman Empire.” By Edward Gibbon, E sq. With notes, by Rev. H. 
Milman. The unabridged work will be comprise din six volumes, uniform a the 
“ Boston Library Editions of Hume and Macaulay’s History of England,” and will be 
sold at the same price per volume. A volume at a time will be issued, at short in- 
tervals—volume I, being now nearly ready. 

Evrreipe or Guitpatt ; AScandinavian Legend, and other Poems. By Marks, of Bar- 
hambille. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 

This is confessedly by no means a poetic age. The muses, like the last brilliant scene of 
a drama, passed behind a curtain when the pen of Byron dropped from his hand. How 
intensely soever the fire of genius may burn within the breast of a poet, he finds no re- 
sponsive warmth in this busy, coldly calc ulating world ; and he ceases to give utterance 
to strains that cannot be appreci: ated. Here and there a scintillation of genius shines 
forth, to be seen only like the meteors by the few heaven-worsbipers, ‘whilst others 
sacrifice to Somnus. Elfreide carries us back to the poetic age, when the Cambrian 
lyres, attuned to patriotism, became a nation’s bulwark, and attained the honors of mar- 
tyrdom. It is to that age which the poet refers the discovery of New-England by the 
Normans, and of their deeds he sings. 

Mewvorrs or tHE Lire anp Writines or Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D., LL.D. By his 
son-in-law, the Rev. William Hanna, LL. D. Three vels. Harper Brothers. 

The history of a great and vigorous mind, which has left its impress upon the age, is 
always a matter of dee »p interest, and although Dr. Chalmers had what is usually termed 
the advantages of a college education, his was a nature that would aot the less have 
manifested its characteristics, left entirely to its own resources. In the present volume 
the workings of that powerful mind are clearly delineated in the just arrangement of 
materials, furnished mostly by himself, and the reader cannot rise from the perusal of 
the volume without the impression of deep reverence for him to whose memory the 
“free church” will be a lasting and fitting monument. 


Dictionary or Mecuanics, EncinE Wogk anp Encineerine. Oliver Byrne, Editor. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


This great work progresses steadily, having reached its 41h number, which com- 
prises steam boilers, bolting mill, bond, boring tools, and brickmaking. The comprehen- 
siveness with which the subjects are treated, the admirable manner in which they are 
illustrated, conspire to make this one of the most desirable works. 

Tue Mopern Hovsewire, or Ménagére ; Comprising nearly 1,000 receipts for the eco- 
nomic and judicious preparation of every meal of the day, with those of the Nurser 
and Sick-room, and minute directions for Family management in allits branches. _Il- 
lustrated with engravings. By Alexis Soyer, author of the « Gastrouomic Regenerator.” 
Edited by an American Housekeeper. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 


Dr. Johnson, alluding to dinuers, used to remark that, “ that which a man does three 
hundred and sixty- five | titues in a year, is worth doing well,” and those who think as 
well of the two remaning meals of the day, may consider that 1,095 meals to be pre- 
pared for the human stomach, in the course of a year, becomes a matter of very great 
importauce, more especially to the head of a large family. To prepare these properly 
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is as requisite to health as to comfort and economy. Yet this important matter is pre- 
cisely that of which the individuals of our community have very little information, and 
consequently, in relation to which, a vast deal of prejudice exists. Schiller and Shaks- 
peare, Bacon and Byron, Dickens and Dante, Campbell and Cuvier, Montaigne and 
Moore, or Milton and Molier, may do very well for the preparation of an intellectual 
repast for a young lady, but for the practical utilty of life, the edition of Soyer now 
published by the Messrs. Appleton, is worth them all. A thorough acquaintance with 
the profound subject of which he treats, would be better appreciated by a larger circle 
of “ admiring friends,”’ than the best criticism upon Hamlet. 
Tae Water Cure.—Butwer anv Forses on WATER Treatment. Edited, with ad- 
ditional matter, by Roland 8. Houghton, A M., M.D. New-York: Geo. P. Putnam. 
Expertence 1x Water Cure; A familiar exposition of the Principles and Results of 

Water Treatment, in the cure of acute and chronic diseases, illustrated by numerous 

cases in the practice of the author; &c., &c. By Mary S. Gore Nichols, Water Cure 

Physician, author of Lectures to Ladies on Anatomy and Physiology, &c. New- 

York: Fowlers & Wells. , 

Water Cure is a fact; a “regular” and an “ irregular” fact; a masculine and a femi- 
nine fact; a fact with the two diplomas of “ A. M., M. D.” attached to it; a fact with 
genius, science, an earnest, womanly philanthrophy, and the world’s diploma of posi- 
tion and success, each exemplified in the two works,—two out of a numerous and in- 
creasing host—enlightening the world as to the great fact that nature best cures the dis- 
eases of civilization with her own medicines. 

We coutrovert no theory in saying this; the teachers of no recognized system of me- 
dical science and practice will denounce us, at this day, for saying that all the poisons 
expressed from noisome weeds, or tortured from the mineral world in the chemist’s 
alembic, can equal God’s blessed sunlight—the earth’s envelopment of vital air—the 
exercise that invigorates every muscle and gives tone to every nerve, or last and chief 
of all, the pure and beautiful water, the free and ever-changing element that blesses 
us in dew and rain, in rill and river, in lake and ocean. 

Shall we compare with these, the nauseous drugs of the pharmacopeas? Will any 
Professor or Doctor of any school compare mercury to sunshine; or opium to that air 
which God breathed into man’s nostrils, “ the breath of life ;” or antimony to the great 
purifying element of nature? The first principle of allopathy is that all medicines are 
poisons. The foundation of homepathy is, that the agents to be used in curing a dis- 
ease are such as would produce it—* similia similibus curantur.” The advocates of 
Water Cure offer us the agreeable assurance that disease is to be cured by the agencies 
of health, and not by poisons in large or small doses. If the system is weakened, cor- 
rupted and depraved, our doctors give us drugs whose natural effect is—they allege— 
to still further weaken, corrupt, and deprave ; bat if an all-bountiful nature has so im- 
planted in ‘us the sprirgs of life, that with time and patience we may triumph over 
diseases and doctors, we may, and are, distrustfully looking through the Materia Medi- 
ca, or knowingly inspect the contents of any corner drug shop, and reflecting that the 
human constitution can, and does in many cases, endure them and its own depravities— 
feelingly exclaim with the oft-quoted Psalmist, “ We are fearfully and wonderfully 
made !” 

Let us not exaggerate. Among the most popular of the medicines in common use, 
we have the paralysers, aconite and hemlock, and the convulsives, strychnia and prus- 
sic acid, and the deterifacients, henbane, stramonium, and deadly night-shade—seven 
poisons, the most virulent and sudden in the whole kingdom of nature. Using these, 
we can only wonder that the virus of the rattle-snake, or the saliva of hydrophobia was 
not added to the list, and dealt out to suffering invalids on the authority of formal re- 
cipes. Next to these we have the less active, but still powerful poisons, opium, cir- 
chona, digitalis, scammony, gamboge, hellebore, (correctly characterized by its first, 
and very mildly by its last syllable,) croton oil, colocynth, and a long list of vegetable 
poisons; as if the whole vegetable kingdom had been ransacked, and when any sub- 
stance was found, fcetid to the smell, nauseous io the taste, and deadly in its action, it 
followed that men must take it for medicine—for health. 

This common sense view of the matter of medicine is becoming so common a sense, 
that the wisest of our doctors of the old school are giving less and less medicine daily, 
while a new school is rapidly rising, whose practitioners give so very little of any poi- 
son, that the only wonder is, that they think it worth their while to give any. The 
thousand-millionth part of a grain of either charcoal or calomel, opium or oyster shell, 
would not be missed, one would think ; and if the experiment were tried, it might be 
found that a careful regimen, pure diet, attention, sympathy, good nursing, and, as some 
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imagine, the magnetism of astrong minded and good intentioned physician, with the 
aid of the vis medicatric nature, might do something in a curable case of disease, even 
if the billionth or quintillionth of a grain of even such a poison as cuprum or veratrum 
were accidentally omitted. 

Far be it from us to do injustice to allopathy and homeepathy, whose professors and 
practitioners monopolize, in the strict sense of that much injured word, so large a share 
of this world’s wisdom in regard to health. We humbly trast that we have no preju- 
dices; and to prove that we have none, we are willing to give the devil—or, 
lest this singular number be an injustice—all devils their due; and with this honest 
end in view, let us turn back to a consideration of the Water Cure and its two profes- 
sors, whose works we are reviewing—the gentleman with his two collegiate diplomas, 
and the lady with none, unless the gratitude of her readers and patients may award her 
one. Miss Blackwell has proved that a woman may be made an M. D., by a regularly 
chartered college, though that is no special matter of gratulation, since many a donkey 
has been the recipient of the same honor; but Mrs. Gore Nichols has done something 
more, in showing how a brave, resolute, and enthusiastic woman could make her way 
against all the prejudices of the world, without one. Our use of the word enthusiastic 
may not properly convey our idea, in its application to Mrs. Nichols. That she has 
been brave and resolute, her life, in all its struggles and trials, bears witness; but by 
what we have called enthusiasm, for the want of a better term, we mean that lofty and 
religious feeling, with which her life and writings are alike imbued, and which has 
made her regard her professional work as a sacred duty, to which Providence called 
her, and in the prosecution of which, for the benefit of science, and the good of her 
sex, she has shown something of the devotion of a Joan of Arc, in a better cause than 
the fortunes of a dissolute monarch; and sure we are that whatever of good may be 
contained in the Water Cure system, will be fully developed by so able a practitioner 
as Mrs. Nichols, with or without a diploma. 

To return, then, to Water Cure, and the volumes we are reviewing. The work, edited 
by Dr. Houghton, is made up mainly of the contributions of three writers, all known to 
fpeme—Bulwer, the novelist, Dr. Forbes, the medical author and reviewer, and Dr. 
Wilson, all high trans-atlantic authorities. The wide-spread fame of Bulwer has endow- 
ed anything that he may write with an allopathic potency, and it is well when such 
an influence is exercised in favor of the world’s health and happiness. The early and 
extempore camp of Water Cure devotees rejviced greatly when he came out in a 
London monthly, as a supporter of their cause. Bulwer never wrote a more earnest 
chapter than the one that recorded his melancholy and hopeless breaking down from 
literary labor and its fashionable concomitants, and his restoration by the Water Cure, 


at the springs of Malvern. The earnest truthfulness cf his grateful commendations of 


the water treatment, made for it thousands of experimenters and disciples in all parts 
of the world. ‘The thoroughly demonstrative and profoundly scientitic review of Dr. 
Forbes. coming from one of the ablest professors of the old school, was also selected by 
Dr. Houghton, with excellent judgment; while Dr. Wilson’s éhapters on the skin, in- 
timately connected as they are with the philosophy of the Water Cure, are evidently 
the work of too careful a physiologist, to be the blind devotee of a system. 

The portion of the book contributed by Dr. Houghton, is not its least valuable part, 
in a practical point of view. His exposition of the causes of disease, and the agencies 
by which health may be preserved or restored, is clear and forcible, and one that 
would give him few patients among those who read and follow its teachings. If all 
doctors should write such essays, and all readers profit by them, the physicians would 
have tu live on the sale of their books, for there would be little call for prescriptions. 

The “experience” of Mrs. Gore Nichols is a very different volume. It teaches the 
same lessons, but its great merit is in its straight-forward and evidently truthful account 
of the results of the water treatment, in the cure of a great variety of the most distress- 
ing aad dangerous diseases, from scarletina and measles, to ship-fever and cholera. 
The facts of this book are of such a nature as to call for professional and public investi- 
gation. The royal societies of England and France have often appointed commissions 
to solemnly examine statements, claims, aud alleged facts, of tar less importance to 
mnankind than those which are set forth in the modest volume of this singular and gifted 
woman. If the diseases of infancy can be robbed of all their terrors; if malignant 
typhus can be cut short in four or five days; if the small-pox can be cured without 

auger or mutilation; if the cholera becomes manageable ; if the diseases of females in 
their hydra aspect, are not merely palliated, but absolutely cured; if chronic diseases, 
the opprobium of medicine, give place to the vigor ofa healthy rejuvenation ; if child- 
birth, that terror of civilization, is deprived of its pain and danger, by the processes of 
ee Cure, as administered and directed by a woman, surely the world has need to 
now it. 
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We have qualified our last paragraph with a profusion of ifs, for the benefit of all 
the believers in other systems, and all the doubters of this; but with or without an if, 
we assert, that all this subjec tof Water Cure, in its theory and in its practices, is worthy 
of investigation. It demands a fair hearing, and it will-have it, if not from the medi- 

cal profession, from the growing intelligence of the people. The lines are passed; the 
bars are broken down. Learned professors may still talk of the profanum vulgus; but 
they will soon learn that nothing is too sacred for investigation which be slongs to the 


progressive development of humanity. 










































Porms. By Alonzo Lewis. B.B. Mussy. Boston. 1850. 
‘When the proud triumph of the imperial lord, 

Whom servile Rome obey'd, and yet abhorred, 
Gave to the vulgar gaze each glorious bust, 
That left a likeness of the good and just, 
What spread from face to face that woudering air? 
The thought of Brutus! for he was not there ! 
That absence prov'd his worth—that absence fix’d 
His memory on the longing mind.’’—Byron, 

We have heretofore had occasion to speak of the short-comings of Mr. Griswold's 
book of American Poets—and to remark that a book pretending to embrace all 
American poets should not exclude any, at least not known and popular ones. We al- 
lude now to particular omissions. Why was he omitted? That is the question asked 
by thousands—for Alonzo Lewis the * Lynn Bard,” is known and read in both hemis- 
pheres. He was one of the earliest of our latter poets—of the 140 poets whom Mr. 
Griswold has noticed rather more than 100 have come upon the stage since Mr. Lewis’s i 
first volume was published ; and with the exception of some six or eight of our leading 
poets, there is none whose poems are oftener read, or better remembered—six editions 
have been sold—the seve nth is now before us. It is not possible that Mr. Griswold is 
ignorant of Mr. Lewis’s poems, or indifferent to their merit. The question then recurs, 
why is a notice of him omitted in Mr. G.’s book? If it results from any private pique 
such a motive is unworthy of Mr.-Griswold’s fame; and instead of rendering Mr. Lewis 
less known, it defeats its own object, and makes him in fact better remembered, 
the question so often asked, why is he omitted ? fixes his memory more indelibly a 
the mind, as it singles him out from a multitude of names, like a single, bright star 
apart from the Galaxy. This is probably one reason why Mr Lewis’s poems are so 
much sought for, and so much read—w hy somany editions of his poems have been sold 
the few past years. Mr. Lewis has many friends, and his poems have many admirers, 
and his productions will doubtless be read much more in future even than they are at 
present. 

Mr. Lewis is a native of Lynn, Massachusetts, and has written a his story of that an- 
cient town, which, in the estimation of all reviewers and all readers, is the very best 
history of an American town ever written. 

It is in fact a perfect model of a town history. Many a worn and soiled, and yet 
carefully kept copy of this history may be seen in the homes of the farmers of New- 
England. Itcontains the best prose tribute to woman that we ever saw, or ever ex- 
pect to see. It hasbeen more read than any similar work ever published in this 
country. Its style is classic, its desc riptions gré iphie, and its elucidation of the character 
and manners of the aborigines and the early w hite settlers of New- England, extensive 
and highly interesting > 

In the poems of Mr. Lewis there is a simplicity and asincerity which ev idently come 
from the heart, and therefore go tothe heart The — poem, entitled Love, isin two 
Cantos, and depicts the divine and human love, i n phases of great light and beauty. 

Among the smaller poems are m: any pieces of siapinies beauty and loveliness, ex- 
hibiting great command of language, a happy talent of versification, and showing their 
author to be possesse od of a heart tre mulously alive to all the beauties of nature, and also 
of an ear exquisitely modified to the euphony of verse. It will be difficult throughout 
the volume to find a false rhyme, or a line the rhythm of which is not perfect. 

With this brief notice we bid adieu to Mr. Lewis for the present, hoping to hear from 
him again either in verse or prose ; and in the mean time we recommend his beautiful 
little volume to the affectionate notice of our readers. 

Axwsvat Report oF THE Commissioner or Patents For THe Year 1848. 

With the advent of theadministration of Mr. Polk, one of the most important appoint- 
ments ever made, was that of Hon. Edmund Burke, to the head of the Patent Office, who 
so conspicuously and efficiently defended the great democratic principles at issue, as to 
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contribute greatly to the victory which crowned that hard fought campaign. From that 
time the operations of the Patent Office assumed a character which interested not merely 
the pate ntees of inventions, but the mass of practical and accurate information upon all 
industrial subjects, which they embraced, at once attracted the attention of the whole 
community. It was clear that a master-mind of great clearness and force was laboring 
diligently for the welfare of all classes, by the dissemination of that scientific and useful 
knowledge which is the surest guarante e of success in most pursuits, and which is indis- 
pensable to the development of those free-trade principles, that the author of the 
celebrated “ Bundlecund” letters in the Washington Union, Mr. Burke lad sosuccessfully 
promulgated. Having contributed mainly to the full development of the low tariff 
doctrine under the administration, at a moment when men of less faith were disposed 
to falter, it is not too much to ascribe to the powerful influence of his reports as com- 
missioner of patents, the promptness with which the country at large availed itself of 
the increased liberty of commerce. It is of little service that men are possessed of 
certain rights and privileges, if they neither know the fact nor the mode in which to avail 
themselves of it. On both those points Mr. Burke’s reports are luminous, containing 
not only the fullest and latest information upon the best modes of agricultural products, 
but the relative values of crops, chances of markets, capacity of competition, and 
every information necessary to enable the producer to avail himself of times and cir- 
cumstances by which he may obtain the greatest reward for his labor. While striking 
heavy blows at those restrictions and monopolies s, which tend to reward capital at the 
expense of labor, Mr. Burke furnished the indications by which labor, armed with 
knowledge, accurate and prompt, may be possessed of the means of reprisals. While we 
regret that he has been succeeded by thosé who are disposed to prostitute the influence 
he acquired for the reports for the furtherance of despicable personal intrigues, we 
may rejoice that he had an opportunity of so developing sound, practical information, 
that wordy rodomontade will have no influence with his accustomed readers. 
Dre Bow’s Commerciat Review or THE SoutH anp WesT; a monthly journal of trade, 
commerce, commercial polity, agriculture, mapufacture, internal improvements, and 
general liter ature. J. D. B. De Bow, New -Orleans, Editor and Proprietor. 


The first number of the 8th volume of this great exponent of southern material inte- 
rests has reached us, replete with the most useful information in regard to the progress 
of that great wing of our Union. Under the able management of Professor De Bow, 
it has become a work necessary to every business-man in all sections of the Union, aud 
its prosperity is not among the least gratifying evidences of the rapid i improvement of 
Southern interests gener ally. The want of an organ for great commercial and agri- 
cultural, as well as the incipient mining and manufac turing interests of the South, 
could not but force itself upon the observation of so acute an observer'as Mr. De Bow ; 
and some four years since he commenced the publication of his Review. One of the 
immediate c onsequences of its appearance was the determination on the part of some 
public-spirited and patriotic gentlemen of New-Orleans, to endow a commercial and 
statistical professorship at the college of Louisiana, which was done with the munifi- 
cence that distinguishes the “merchant princes” of New-Orleans. and Mr. De Bow was 
valled to the chair. It is needless to say, that his high abilities have fully developed 
the design of the founders, and won for himself increased reputation. 
The present number of the Review has a most able article upon the practicability of 
establishing manufactures at New-Orleans, showing conclusively that there is nothing 
prevent the Crescent City from being a great manufacturing depot. The 2d ar- 
ticle is upon “ British competition in the production of cotton ;” an Sahireitiae paper 
on “Southern slave laws;’’ on “ manufactures in South Carolina; ‘“* communication 
between New-York, New-Orleans, and San Francisco ;” with many other papers of 
great interest to the North and West, as wellas to the South. Every Northern mer- 
chant is interested. es pecially in the progress of the South, and in no ‘other source can 
he find such complete information. 


Lays or THE FatHERLAND. By John Savage. S. Redfield, Clinton Hall. 


The above titled volume of Poems, by a poet aes is announced to appear March Ist. 
The author, Mr. John Savage, “is the youngest, but not the least ene rgetic of those ac- 
knowledged as leaders in the revolution ary movements in Ireland,” we quote from a 
foreign paper in the British interest. After Mitchel’s banishment Savage was co-pro- 
prietor of, and contributor to the “Irish Tribune,” a national journal of great powers, 
ability and truth, which was proscribed and seized for its ultra republican doctrines ; 
its editors were arrested, and one of them banished for ten years. When the leaders, 
took to the mountains to preserve themselves from the ‘ habeas corpus’ act, Mr. Sav age 
left the city of Dublin for the south, and after the arrest of the then leaders, O’Brien, 
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Meagher, and others, he proceeded with others of his own mind to organize the country 
anon, still h >»pi ing for ‘the best, being young, ardent, and enthusiastic, By the unceasing 
efforts of O'Mahony and im, a second aud more thre vatening rising was made in the 
September of the same year, ’48, but which after two or three days fell through for 
want of numbers. After various escapes and wanderings both of the leaders got off, the 
one to France, the other to America. Fortune drifted the young Poet to our shores, and 
we trust he shall meet good fortune here. He is the author of some stirring songs and 
admirable ballads of a working and national character—is full of poetic promise of a 
high order, and enjoys the love and esteem of his exiled brethren. His “ lays” we 
have no doubt shall be of pe h interest, and a welcome visitor to the library table. It 
will be got out with Mr. Redfield’s usual style and taste. We shall notice the book 
itself iu our next. 

Iconocrapuic Encycrorzpia or Science, Literature anp Art; systematically ar- 
ranged, by G. Heck. With five hundred steel engravings, by the most distinguished 
artists of Germany. The text translated and edited by Spencer F. Baird, A. M., 
M. D., Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. Rudolph 
Garrique, Pablisher, 2 Barclay-street, Astor-House, New-York. 

The fitth monthly number _ this great work has promptly made its appearance, 
comprising letter text pages, 321 to 401; and plates 34 to 103 contained a portfolio for 
their preservation, until the c cabelas of the wine work. The typographical ap- 


pearance of the work is of the highest order, and the plates are in the highest style of 


art. The work will undoubtedly supersede all others of a similar character in the 
libraries of the country. 
Constance Linpsay. A Tale. Harper Brothers. 

This romance composes number 135 of the widely circulated select library of the 
Messrs. Harpers, and is iuferior to none in interest, 

Assott’s Histories. History of William the Conqueror. By Jacob Abbott. Harper 

Brothers. 

Mr. Abbott has a happy faculty of selecting the strong points in the career of the 
eminent, who stand ont in history, and giving thenf with conciseness and clearness, in 
& manner to convey the most agreeable instruction. The life of William the Conqueror 
is by no means the least entertaining of the series. 

Hanps not Hearts. A Novel. By Janet W. Wilkinson. Harper Brothers. 

This work forms number 136 of the Messrs. Harpers’ library of select novels, and its 
appearance in that series is a guarantee of the interest and instruction it contains. 
Evements or Naturat Purtosopny, designed as a text-book for Academies, High 

Schools, and Colleges. By Alonso Gray, A. M., Professor of Chemistry, &c., in the 

Brooklyn Female Academy. Illustrated by 360 wood cuts. Harper Brothers. 

There is nothing more interesting to the enquiring youthfal mind, than the subject 
of natural philosophy ; and to tempt learners of the thre shold of the science, is to enchain 
their attention and awaken their enthusiasm in its pursuit. The work of Professor 
Gray, being concise and clearly expressed, as well as beautifully and skillfully illustrated, 
is admirably adapted to this end. 


Tue Lire ann CorrREsSPONDENCE — Rosert Sourney. Edited by his son, the Rev. 

Charles Cuthbert Southey, 8S. B. A. Harper Brothers. : 

The life of Southey, by his son, ei with his correspondence, has attracted much 
attention, as deserve sdly it should in the literary world, and the manner in which it is 
here presented by the Messrs. Harpers is every way attractive. The first number 
contains 104 pages, and the whole will be comprised in six numbers of fine paper. 


Lacon; or Many Things ina Few Words; addressed to those who think. By the Rev. 
C.C. Colton, A. M. “ The proper study of mankind is mau.” Revised edition, with 
an index. William Gowans, New-York. 


A good edition of Dr. Colton’s “ Lacon,” has been long a desideratum, and this of 


Mr. Gowans fulfillsthe want admirably. It has not only a copious index, but the Latin 
phrases have been translated in the form of foot notes, thus greatly aiding the general 
reader, and enhancing the value of the work. The typography is such as to do credit 
to the publisher. 
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